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MEA CULPA 


“ He who loves not his country—can love nothing ”—Byron 


WHO MUST BE OBEYED ”—have spoken.—They do not 

like the “Saturday Review ”—and we are warned that if they 
have much more of our nonsense (meaning our habit hitherto of 
revealing the truth about politics) we shall no longer be allowed 
to exist.—The trouble is we know too much about things that 
should be hidden.—And all this plain speaking about the “TRULY 
GREAT” must cease, they say. 


RUTH has always been permitted to rest at the bottom of 
the well—-where it has been not too difficult of access for 


those who. love it-—now it has to be committed to the bottom 


of the bottomless pit. 


HE “Saturday Review” realises what inexperienced amateurs they 
are at flattering their betters. So the staff is now on the look- 

out for a Professor of Terminological Inexactitudes, one who really 
understands the business, from whom they can take lessons.—I asked 
a Champion Liar,—who does not wish his name mentioned,—to 

teach me, but he said his method would take a lifetime to perfect, 
—and I quite believe it.—Can one of our readers recommend some- 


one who can help us out of our difficulty ? 


LUCY HOUSTON 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Question: How many is many? 
Answer: More than one. 


Mr. Baldwin is a man of many aliases, the one | 


he apparently values most is being ‘‘like a brother”’ 
to a Socialist. He is also known as Lord 
President of the Council, but the biggest joke of 
the lot is when he describes himself as—Leader of 
the Conservative Party—the Party he has done and 
is doing more than any man living or dead—to 
destroy. se 
* 

To fight against your King and Country by kow- 
towing to the Prime Minister to the extent of 
voting for the sacrifice of the greater part of the 
Empire in order to be made a Viscount, a Marquis 
or an Earl—would be paying too dear—for most 
men for an “ honour’’ that might be better 
described with another syllable added. 


** 
Soft... . Soft... . Soft 

““Say that we are weak, say that we are 
hesitating, but do not say that we are meditating 
either directly or indirectly aggressive designs 
against anyone.’’ This, according to Le Temps, 
is a remark made by Mr. Eden at Berlin. Shades 
of our ancestors! We pride ourselves now on 
being weak-kneed and weak-minded and are only 
afraid of being accused of aggression. 


* * 


“Castle of Illusion” 


“The usual castles of illusion are being built 
on the forthcoming Stresa conference of French, 
British and Italian Foreign Ministers,’’ Signor 
Mussolini declared this week. 


Writing in the Popolo d’Italia, he said, referring 
to the conversations taking place in Europe: 


“* According to some, from the Stresa conference 
should come the salvation of humanity. It is 
essential to pour a certain amount of water into 
the wine of this exaggerated optimism. 


‘““It is not enough that the Stresa conference 
should succeed in identifying the points of view 
of the three Western Powers. It should establish 
a common line of action in the face of eventualities, 
such as war.” (Daily Sketch) 


* 


An Impudent Admission 

For downright impudence the latest perform- 
ance of Ramsay MacDonald holds the field. Ina 
letter to the Wigan Methodist Circuit, published 
early this week, he said, referring to the White 
Paper on Defence, he fully realised that the dis- 
agreeable realities set out in it would come as a 
shock to many high-minded men and women, but 
the ‘‘ British democracy had the right to be told 
the true position.’ Accepting this statement at its 
face value, the plain inference is that the true 
position had been deliberately and dishonestly 
concealed by the Government up to March 5 
when the White Paper appeared, and this is cer- 
tainly the case. But why was it concealed? To 
mislead and bamboozle the public is the answer. 
In whose interest ? Not in that of England and the 
Empire, but in that of MacDonald and the 
wretched so-called National Government of which 
he is so fit and characteristic a head! 

* * 
* 
More Talks! 

Having failed in every major effort it has made 
for the organisation of peace at Geneva or elsewhere 
—a truth which it did its best to gloss over as much 
as possible—our Government is now faced with the 
deadlock which was the foregone conclusion of 
the Simon and Eden explorations. It is per- 
fectly clear that the Eastern Security Pact, as it 
is now being called, is, primarily at least, the 
cause. But it should be said that the opposition 
of both Germany and Poland to this pact was 
sufficiently obvious before these talks began—it 
was in fact so outspoken that even our Govern- 
ment must have heard about it. Doubtless our 
Ambassadors and Ministers abroad kept Downing 
Street well informed, but apparently. our in- 
fatuated Government paid little or no attention 
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to what they reported. No!—direct talks, and 
more and more direct talks, were needed, and 
hence these visits. Every one of them is now 
seen to have been unnecessary, for the tours of 
exploration have brought out nothing that was 
not known before. Just talks, with nothing 
fresh in them. ' 


It cannot be expected that the Stresa Conference 
will add anything to the common fund, but of 
course there will be talks and more talks. We 
never believed in the success of the ‘‘ London 
Programme ” of February 3, and in our view it 
is already dead. Mussolini will undoubtedly try 
for something very different at Stresa. 


* 


Sacrosanct | 
At the annual dinner of the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery Mr. Baldwin said : 

He resented criticism of that kind which they saw 
in a small section of the Press about Parliament, for 
this reason—that if ever there was a time when it was 
necessary for our stability that Parliament as an 
institution should be respected it was now: they must 
recognise that any fraction of public opinion that 
belittled the work of Parliament and treated Parliament 
as of no account, and statesmen as being either fools 


or incapable or dishonest, could do no good and might 
do an infinity of harm. 


** 


Fact Versus Fiction 

The Government are pushing through their 
India Bill with all the speed possible for a measure 
of such prodigious length, every attempt on the 
part of Conservative members to secure amend- 
ments to this or that clause in Committee being 
ruthlessly swept aside. 


Opposition to the measure is recorded as simply 
factious: The Government have created for them- 
selves and their followers a world of make- 
believe, in which the Indian Princes’ wholesome 
distrust of the Bill dwindles to vanishing point. 
The Indian Services appear as fanatically enthusi- 
astic for their own hari-kari; and_ Indian 
politicians, who amuse themselves in the Assembly 
by inflicting defeat after defeat on the Govern- 
ment of India, are shown merely as shedding them- 
selves rapidly of their garments of irresponsibility. 


The real truth is hidden as far as possible from 
the public, but some day will come a rude awaken- 
ing for those who have allowed themselves to be 
so easily deceived. As Sir Robert Gillar perti- 
nently remarks in a letter to the Morning Post, 
‘** The personal future of everyone of us is bound 
up with the Bill. There is not a family in England, 
rich or poor, which presently, and after no long 
period, will not be affected by the impoverishment, 
decay and collapse in India which will be the 
result of the fantastic scheme now being forced on 
it.” 


Japan Goes Ahead 

In the Far East, one of the areas which must 
have figured in the talks, the situation fortunately 
is distinctly easier, no thanks whatever to the 
League of Nations, but, contrariwise, to the 
pacific action of Japan. This emerges unmistak- 
ably from an important article in the Morning 
Post of April 1 by Mr. H. D. W. Woodhead, 
C.B.E., probably our greatest living authority on 
China. He says that so marked is the improve- 
ment in the relations of China and Japan that a 
rapprochement of the two States is a certainty in 
the near future, but he warns all and sundry 
that continued opposition in Europe or America 
to that rapprochement may quite conceivably 
intensify Japanese efforts to bring it about, regard- 
less of the policy of other nations. 


The New Lord Commissioner 


The appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir Martin 
Dunbar-Nasmith, V.C., to be a Lord Commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty is exceedingly popular in 
the Navy. The Board of Admiralty will be 
strengthened, since its new member is one of the 
most dashing and brilliant Officers who came to 
the fore during the late war. 


Sir Martin Dunbar-Nasmith’s name is one to 
conjure within the submarine service. When he 
was in command of E.11, he repeatedly took her 
up the Dardanelles and paralysed the Turkish 
shipping in the Sea of Marmora. He sank several 
warships and transports and was awarded the 
V.C. for his activities in this district. He com- 
bined a super efficiency with great personal 
courage, which is the secret of his rapid rise to 
high command. The present appointment will in 
all probability lead to a Commander-in-Chief’s 
job with one of the Fleets. 


Ruling the Waves 


’ Weare a strange nation. Our boasted sense of 
humour has not yet affected the Law. The High 
Court with three judges on the bench was occupied 
with a world-shattering problem. An unhappy 
hairdresser at Bury had allowed two customers to 
remain on his premises after early closing time in 
order that their permanent waves might be made 
perfect if not permanent. This crime set all the 
machinery of the Law in operation and the Town 
Clerk of Bury was not content with the refusal of 
the Bury justices to convict the hairdresser. The 
High Court has now confirmed that decision and 
the world is a safer place for hairdressers since, 
apparently, they have no longer to throw out into 
the street their customers in a state of capillary 
disarray. 
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MOSCOW IS SO EM~- BRACING 


Isn’t it nice to be friends with Russia? 
Isn’t it fine to have Bolshie pals? 
The flowers seem fairer, the green grass lusher, 
And sweeter the song birds’ madrigals, 
When I think that Stalin is Stanley’s crony, 
That Molotov longs to embrace L.G., 
And the voice of Eden, our only Tony, 
Sings ‘ I love Litvinov and he loves me.”’ 


oe ‘ Isn’t it fine to be Moscow’s buddy, 
-_ To shake the hand of the G.P.U., 

And know that the fingers, though slightly bloody, 
Have only a cordial grasp for you? 

Isn’t it great for the U.S.S.R., 
Isn’t it good for the Comintern, 

To know how eager for their caress are 
The bosoms they never forbore to spurn ? 


Won’t it be nice for Harry Pollitt, 
To be bidden by Ramsay to reason’s feast ; 

While as for that stout chap Hannington (Wal) it 
Ought to mean Cabinet rank at least. 

And I’m sure that Lord Halifax—he’s no shirker— 

7 Will help us in every way he can 

og And write a piece for the Daily Worker 

oS On how to Bolshevise Hindustan. 


ie Once—and it seemed the part of reason— 

a A sturdy fellow called Joynson Hicks, 

Finding the Bolshies fomenting treason, 
Handed Arcos a brace of kicks. 

** See,” he cried, ‘‘ how the Red plague looses 
Hate and Sedition in our fair isle. 

Let Moscow stew in its own foul juices; 
Truck with such rascals is not worth while.”’ 


Such were the feelings that then immersed us; 
The Reds were equally frank and free. 

‘* Dirty Capitalist dogs! ’’ they cursed us; 
We were the Soviet’s arch enemy. 

Not till the Empire was torn asunder, 
Not till England, they said, was hurled 

Down to Red ruin and strife and plunder, 
Would Marx and Moscow conquer the World. 


Why are we suddenly friends with Russia? 
Why are we boosting the Bolshies, please ? 
ag Is it the marching feet of Prussia, 
— The westward surge of the Japanese? 
Its wrong to hate, but I just can’t smother 
A feeling that someday that poor old dunce, 
John Bull, will be stung by his Bolshie brother 
In nineteen different spots at once. 


HAMADRYAD, 
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Some Muscovite Conversations 
By the Saturday Reviewer 
~ O you think,’ said Stalin to Litvinov, between Mr. Anthony Eden and the Soviet 


“‘ that he knows about our organisation 
in England? ”’ 


‘* He knows,”’ said Litvinov, ‘‘ but he does not 
realise.’’ 


“But he must at least have seen our Daily 
Worker? ”’ 


** He has seen it, but has not read it.’’ 

‘* Do you think that he knows about our propa- 
ganda in India? ”’ 

** He knows, but he does not understand.”’ 

““ Has he heard of the famine in the Ukraine? ”’ 

‘“* He has heard of it, but he has not seen it and 
cannot imagine it.” 


‘* Will he say anything of our class-enemies in 
the timber-camps ? 


“* He will say something, but it will be easy to 
put him off.’’ 


‘* Does he know that we have destroyed his class 
and the cousin of his King here in Russia? ”’ 


“* He has heard, but he has forgotten.” 


‘* Has he no resentment against us for our war 
against religion?” 


‘“He is a pious member of the Church of 
England and cannot suppose that there is any 
other faith.”’ 

*“ Don’t you think that he hates us as the 
,enemies of everything for which he stands? ”’ 

“He does not feel enough to hate, nor does 
he understand for what he stands.” 

‘“ Does he not fear us as the enemies of 
Capitalism, the sworn foes of his system, of his 
Empire, of his civilisation? ” 

‘** He has not thought about it.’’ 

** Then he does not think at all? ”’ 


‘* He has never been up against anything. He 
thinks what he is told to think. Look you here, 
Comrade,’’ continued Litvinov, turning a small 
eye of infinite cunning upon the Dictator and 
smiling an oleaginous smile, ‘‘I know these 
Englishmen. They have short memories. More- 
over they are not realists at all, but sentimentalists. 
They think only what they desire to believe and 
banish from their minds every unpleasant con- 
sideration. Thus we shall find it easy to deal with 
this Mr. Eden. Flatter him enough; tell him 
what he wants to hear, feed his illusions and his 


prepossessions—and the game is ours, Softly, 
here he comes.”’ 
The young diplomatist approached them, 


dressed for the occasion in a smart fur coat and 
astrakan cap. He always dressed for the occasion. 

Have you seen Walt Disney’s picture of Little 
Red Riding Hood and the Big Bad Wolf? Then, 
gentle reader, you get a fair idea of the meeting 


Dictator—such soft sweet innocence, such con- 
fiding youth upon the one side, and on the other 
such a villainous mask, such a flash of white fangs 
simulating a friendly smile under grandmother’s 
nightcap. 

Mr. Eden, however, did not say, ‘‘ What sharp 
teeth you have, grandmama!’’ On the contrary, 
he expressed his diplomatic admiration for the 
Red Army assembled for review, and the Red Air 
Force wheeling overhead. 


And Grandmama Stalin did not reply, ‘‘ All the 
better to eat you with my dear.” No, what Stalin 
said was, ‘‘ You see the forces of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat, which are solely intended to 
defend this Republic of Workmen and Peasants 
against the attacks of the Capitalist Powers.” 


“* Surely,”® said Mr. Eden, ‘‘ you do not include 
England in that category! If you do, I can tell 
you that our aim is of the friendliest. Your old 
comrade, our Prime Minister, asked me to assure 
you, and Comrade Litvinov, of his undying 
regard.” 


Stalin smiled. He remembered the words of 
Lenin : ‘‘ We will support the Hendersons and the 
MacDonalds as a rope supports the body of a man 
who has been hanged.’’ But he did not express 
his thoughts. On the contrary, he protested his 
undying love for Comrade MacDonald and for His 
Majesty the King and for the British Empire and 
for the League of Nations, and for the Cause of 
Peace. 


Mr. Eden was as completely set at rest as Little 
Red Riding Hood by these assurances. ‘‘ Then,” 
he said, ‘‘ Your Excellency is no doubt in favour 
of our Community pacts of our Western Locarno 
and of our Eastern Locarno.” 

‘“* T am, indeed,”’ said Stalin. ‘‘ Anything which 
secures this innocent and defenceless republic of 
workers and peasants against the Fascist power of 
Germany has our enthusiastic approval.’ 


Mr. Eden adjusted his old school tie. 
that he was getting on famously. 


‘* Of course,’’ he resumed, ‘‘neither the Western 
nor the Eastern Locarno is directed against 
anybody. They are parts, merely, of our general 
scheme of collective security. We tried—it was 
our Prime Minister’s policy—to make the world 
disarm in order to make it secure. We must 
frankly confess that we have failed—despite the 
prolonged efforts of our common friend, that great 
worker, Mr. Arthur Henderson.” 

** T think of him with emotion,” said Stalin. 

“We are now proceeding the other way about. 
We are forming these regional pacts in order to 
create collective security, believing that when we 


He felt 
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have made all nations equally secure all nations 
will equally disarm.” 

Stalin and Litvinov together clapped their hands. 
** What a beautiful idea! ’’ they exclaimed. 

** I confess,’’ Mr. Eden proceeded, ‘‘ that we 
were disappointed with Herr Hitler. His reception 
was kind, but guarded. We found in him a some- 
what reactionary ideology. He refuses to enter 
our system of collective security. He professes, 
indeed ’’—and here Mr. Eden smiled confidentially 
—‘‘ that he is defending the outposts of Western 
civilisation against you wicked Communists! He 
evidently regards you as the enemies of mankind. 
You must really take measures to reassure him! ”’ 

** We'll do our best,’’ said Stalin; ‘* but what 
an absurd idea! ”’ 

“Incredible, at this time of day!” said 
Litvinov. 

“* I assured him,’’ continued Mr. Eden, “ that 
Germany could enter our system of collective secur- 
ity whenever she liked ; that our intentions were in 
no wise hostile.”’ 

** No-one could speak fairer than that!’ said 
Stalin. 

“T said that we wanted to make the world a 
happy family,”’ continued Mr. Eden. 

** Beautiful !"’ said Litvinov. 

** But I confess I should feel stronger,’’ Mr. 
Eden proceeded, ‘‘ if I could have your assurance, 
your frank and honest assurance, that you also 
have no hostile intentions.”’ 

** Need you ask us ?”’ said Stalin. 


‘“* Merely as a matter of form,” said Mr. Eden. 
“We have been told, for example, that you direct 
the activities of a revolutionary organisation in 
Great Britain and in Ireland.” 

** Ridiculous !’’ said Litvinov. ‘‘ Of course, as 
you know, we cannot but sympathise with the suf- 
fering workers everywhere. But as for plotting !’’ 

** Of course, I never really thought so,’’ said 
Mr. Eden; ‘* but you know we have reactionaries, 
just as you have.”’ 

‘* Had,”’ said Stalin unguardedly. 

‘* Then there are similar tales about India. I am 
sure that you do not resent my mentioning them.” 

‘** No offence in the world,”’ said Litvinov; ‘* but 
it is really too absurd !” 

‘“‘ Especially,’’ said Litvinov with a profoundly 
sardonic smile, ‘‘ as your Indian policy, so ably 
conducted by your Sir Samuel Hoare is eliminat- 
ing even the ground of discontent.” 

** T can assure you,’’ added Litvinov, ‘‘ that any 
prospect of world revolution is dead. Our only 
thought here is to continue in peace our second 
Five Years’ Plan.” 

‘* Then I can assume that we are completely at 
one,’’ said Mr. Eden happily. 

Completely,’’ they both replied. 
pletely!” * 


Com- 


* Propaganda was only lightly touched upon, but 
enough was said from the Soviet side to convince Mr. Eden 
that propaganda for the world revolution is dead.”— 
Manchester Gnardian, April 2, 1935. 


Deification 


the Lie 


By Kim 


ONG ago Athens had a famous temple 
dedicated to THE UNKNOWN GOD, 
visited in the course of his travels by St. 

Paul, who seized the opportunity of preaching to 
the Athenians on the subject of THE GOD OF 
TRUTH. I cannot help thinking, however, that 
to-day the Deity most worshipped or at least 
followed is the LIE. Certainly his votaries are 
numerous, especially in certain circles which shall 
be nameless. Indeed, it might almost be said 
that we are reaching a point to-day when it is by 
no means safe to tell the truth. 


That is the position in Germany, and in Russia 
and in other countries ruled by Dictatorships, but 
glorious Democracy has hitherto boasted freely 
that only under a democratic Government can the 
truth be freely spoken. It has been decreed that 
Truth must hide her lovely head so I suppose to 
please we must dress up the LIE in attractive 
colours and make believe. 


It is certainly a fact that during the War our 
erstwhile enemies managed very successfully to 
create for a long time a favourable atmosphere 
for themselves by, let us say, prevarication of the 
truth. I chanced the other day to run across some 
old albums of German propaganda which had 


been captured from a prisoner of war in 1918, con- 
taining excellent photographs in which, of course, 
our friend Fritz was triumphant all along the line. 
Thousands of English prisoners were shown, and 
also various French cathedrals and churches which 
had been destroyed, according to the statements, 
by the English. The Germans were, in that War, 
certainly deifying the Lie. It paid them very well 
up to a point, but there is always this to be said 
about it—that in the long run the Truth will insist 
on showing her head, with sometimes appalling 
results. 

Let us, for a moment, follow Sir John Simon 
in the peregrinations to Berlin where, in company 
with the handsome Mr. Eden, we see him seated at 
the feet of the’ oracle, Herr Hitler. He arrived 
there just after Herr Hitler had denounced the 
military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, had 
restored conscription and informed the world with 
a gesture of defiance that he intends the new 
German army to consist of 36 divisions, estimated 
to number from 500,000 to 600,000 men. 

As far back as November last year Dr. Benes, 
of Czechoslovakia, had forecast to Mr. Ward Price 
of the Daily Mail that by this spring Germany 
would be entirely ready for war, that she would 
have her Reichswehr of 300,000 men perfectly 
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equipped with all modern weapons, automatic 
rifles, gas, tanks and heavy artillery. She had 
already a million Black Guards, and two million 
Storm Troopers, so well trained and disciplined 
that they could be mobilised in three days. She 
also possessed, he added, 4,000 war ’planes. 


Sir John Simon knows by this time whether 
Dr. Benes was exaggerating the truth or not. As 
far as Herr Hitler’s army goes it seems as though 
he were almost doubling Dr. Benes’ figures. At 
all events it must be supposed that by now the 
Government have some shrewd idea of the true 
Situation as far as Germany’s armaments are 
concerned. 


The unpopularity of Herr Hitler in diplomatic 
circles may be put down to the fact that he is 
inclined to insist on the brutal truth. Mr. Garvin, 
in the Observer, observes: ‘‘ It is no secret to say 
that they (Simon and Eden) were staggered by the 
more than Imperial authority in his tone.’’ It is 
certainly not a lie in this case to add that when Sir 
John Simon and Mr. Eden quitted the company of 
Herr Hitler they were both physically and mentally 
exhausted, or they appeared to be. 


THE BACKSLIDER 


We may, perhaps, mention that in the worthy 
pursuit of disarmament, in which Herr Hitler is so 
great a backslider, the British Army since the War 
has shed nine regiments of cavalry, twenty-one of 
infantry, and fifty-one batteries of artillery, and 
twenty-one companies of engineers. Of 101 Special 
Reserve battalions, none survive. The Territorial 
Army, which before the War had a strength of over 
300,000 men, has now no more than 130,000, and 
the Government in order to recruit has lowered the 
standard of height to 5 ft. 2 ins. 


All very delightful, we will agree! Our Air 
Force, however, is extraordinarily healthy. Sir 
Philip Sassoon told the House with pride a fort- 
night ago that our first-line machines number 1,120 
and would be 1,310 in 1936. The Germans are 
said to be building between 400-600 airplanes per 
week, all of which could be used for war purposes; 
and, if this were true, Herr Hitler’s Government 
in one week are able to build more than twice as 
many ‘planes as we are proposing to build in a 
year. But there we are! It is more diplomatic, 
no doubt, to believe that the accounts of German 
prowess in this matter are lies, and that when Dr. 
Benes stated that Germany had 4,000 planes four 
and a half months ago he was guilty of a termino- 
logical inexactitude. 


But let us not harp on the more unpleasant side 
of things. We do not wish to emulate the Fat Boy 
in the Pickwick Papers, but rather to take as cheer- 
ful a view of the future as possible. Our difference 
with many of our friends is in degree, not in prin- 
ciple; for we have thought it truthful to assert (as 
we have week in, week out) that the best guarantee 
of peace and prosperity is a strong Britain, and a 
grave danger to peace is a Britain inadequately 
armed, because she invites other countries less 


peacably inclined to make themselves a public 
danger. 


All the propaganda which has been carried on 
by the Pacifists under various forms has seemed to 
us insidious, because if successful they would leave 
us weaker and not stronger, like the efforts of the 
League of Nations Union, and in fact all these 
people consciously or unconsciously have been 
worshipping at the shrine of the God of Lies, 
because it certainly is not the truth, and self-deceit 
is nothing other than a lie. 


It was a realisation of the truth that caused 
Lady Houston to offer £200,000 towards the Air 
Defences of London, but apparently some thought 
it wiser to go about in blinkers and rely on the 
untruth. 


Ananias and Sapphira, his wife, were regarded 
as excellent persons until they were found out, 
when they met their fate. On occasions a good 
downright lie may get away with it, but it has an 
unfortunate way of being discovered sooner or 
later, and the result is that no one believes the 
teller of a lie afterwards, such being the penalty 
the God of Lies imposes for his services. 


At all events, when Sir John Simon meets 
Sig. Mussolini and M. Laval at Stresa next week 
they ought at least to be grateful to Herr Hitler 
for telling them the truth, even if they did not like 
the manner of its telling, for as a result they can 
establish ‘‘ common action ”’ for the pacification of 
Europe. 


It is not a lie to say that nearly all of us want to 
see Britain safe, but there are some who do not. 
It is not a lie to add that the prosperity of the nation 
will follow the decision of the Government to 
insure our national defences, and not only to talk 
about them. And it is not a lie to add that those 
who strive to ignore these truths will prosper only 
if they recognise that the God of Lies is far better 
if expelled from the precincts of Westminster, for 
the people themselves are not deceived even if the 
politicians are. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


“The Patriot” 


“The National Review” 


and 
their humble servant 


"The Saturday Review” 
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The Way Treat Russia 


By “ Ruscaia Kanega ” 


OT always has England kow-towed to Russia. 
There were days when British envoys did, 
as a matter of course, respond to the threats 

and tergiversations of Muscovite diplomacy with 
bold emphasis on the power of the British throne 
which would suffer no violence, on the one hand, 
nor respect attempted deviation of policy, on the 
other. 

It cannot be said that such vigour was misplaced 
or unsuccessful. It was necessary to destroy the 
smug feeling of all powerfulness which has always 
attached to rulers of Russia by virtue of the almost 
obscene orgies of bloodshed with which they did, 
and still do, hold their position. It was urgent at 
the very commencement of Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions, and it is urgent now, to prick the bubble of 
this bespattered esteem before it is really possible 
for our missions to be respected. 

It fell to a certain Sir Jereme Bowes (would that 
his name were Mr. Anthony Eden) to give the lead 
no less than three hundred and fifty years ago. 
He was sent by Elizabeth to the court of Ivan the 
Terrible to spurn a treaty involving immediate 
war with Poland and other rather personal clauses 
of an unpleasant nature, and to prevent the Czar 
from thereafter wreaking his vengeance on_ the 
privileged traders of the British Russia Company. 
Sir Jereme has left a fragment of a diary which tells 
how the Czar tried to inveigle and terrorise him 
into lowering English prestige. 


RUSSIAN RUDENESS 

Arriving in Russia by the north-west passage, 
the British Ambassador was greeted by a most dis- 
courteous representative of the Chancellor Shalkan, 
and in his up-river journey to Moscow suffered the 
indignities of bad food, attempts to beguile his 
craft on to sand-banks, the refusal of his hosts to 
doff their hats, and insults after the manner of 
being told he was no Christian. In Moscow the 
Czar did everything he could to degrade the repre- 
sentative of Britain: giving Queen Elizabeth’s 
present to an official, keeping Sir Jereme at a dis- 
tance, and finally making a futile effort to compel 
him to eat with his servants at a public reception. 

Needless to say, Sir Jereme’s ire began to rise, 
and he determined to take vigorous measure to 
teach these people their place. 

It was related to Pepys some eighty years later 
that when two Russian noblemen insisted on going 
in front of the British Ambassador upstairs to the 
Czar, as if he were a leper or a dangerous person, 
Sir Jereme refused to move until the two unfor- 
tunates had been dragged downstairs again with 
their heads bumping on each step. When some- 
one asked him to deliver up his sword before enter- 
ing the presence of the Emperor, he had his boots 
pulled off and made Ivanovitch await his changing 
into nightgown, nightcap and slippers, “‘ since he 
might not go as a soldier.’ When the Czar, in 


the throes of orgiastic murders, ordered a man to 
leap out of a window to certain death, Sir Jereme 
strode up and remarked that ‘‘ his mistress did set 
more by, and make better use of the necks of, her 
subjects.”’ 

It is also on record that the Emperor nailed the 
hat of the French Ambassador to his head because 
it was not removed at the proper time. The fol- 
lowing day the British Ambassador arrived and 
firmly refused to remove his headgear. In reply to 
the terrible threats of the Czar, he said he was not 
the representative of paltry monarchs like those of 
France and Spain, but of the Queen of England, 
‘‘ who does not vail her bonnet nor bare her head 
to any prince living.” 


ANOTHER DIPLOMAT 

Then there was Sir Thomas Randolph who had 
very much the diplomatic reputation that Sir John 
Simon has to-day—silvery-tongued, but of doubt- 
ful lasting value. He was greeted in Russia with 
moderate insolence, which he gently tried to 
negative. He regarded his mission as purely 
commercial, his greatest anxiety being to quit a 
country where heads went ‘‘ so quickly to the pot.”’ 
His treatment is best expressed in his own 
unpublished letter to Cecil : 

Maynie practyces are made agaynste us and as 
myche cunninge workings as yf all the Divles in hell 
were confederate to ov-throwe this intercourse and to 
drive us owte of thys Country. 

Randolph was temporarily successful; but in 
a year or two, after the Russian envoy, Savin, 
had returned home disappointed in Elizabeth’s 
refusal to be a Russian tool, trouble arose once 
more. 

This time Jenkinson was despatched and the 
reason for his partial success is best shown by the 
words of the Ivan: 

‘* And if the Queen had not sent thee, Anthony, 
unto us at this present, God knoweth what we 
should have done to the said merchaunts, or 
whether we should have called back our indigna- 
tion.” His personal friendship with the Czar had 
produced a momentary respite. 

It was Sir Jerome Bowes, however, who was 
remembered many generations afterwards as the 
man who made England respected in Russia. To 
him and his methods falls the credit of making it 
clear beyond all doubt that England was a proud 
nation requiring practical and lasting evidence of 
sincerity first and possibly agreement afterwards. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest 

possible notification to the ‘* Saturday 

Review,” 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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Fallacies of Pacifists 


By Colonel Sir Thomas A. Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


ECRUITS to His Majesty’s Army decreased 
last year by 3,000, and the Army Council 
states that this is largely the fruit of pacifist 

propaganda. The L.C.C. has just banned all 
Cadet Corps, and the British Government, faced 
with the scrapping of the Treaty of Versailles by 
Germany, replied with a ‘‘ Note ’’ shameful in its 
weakness. Pacifism in Great Britain has reached 
its zenith simultaneously with the passing of a 
resolution by the students in Berlin, ‘* regretting 
that the Saar has been returned to us without the 
shedding of our blood,” and with a German broad- 
cast on Sunday, March 17th, of the wildest and 
most hysterical demands for ‘* revenge.”’ 

Perhaps our pacifists are too ‘‘ intellectual ’’ to 
be convinced of their folly by mere facts, and 
require the more elaborate and less brutal process 
of the marshalling of ideas. Yet, even then they 
stand convicted, for not one of their habitual argu- 
ments can bear the light of reason. 

Even their lofty assumption that they are the 
vanguard of progress, the newly-inspired pro- 
moters of a brave new world, the finest product of 
man’s evolution, is so much nonsense—not merely 
in the pretentious folly of its sickening spiritual 
pride, but in the idea that there is anything “‘new’”’ 
in pacifism and the lack of sufficient virility to be 
patriotic. Throughout her history England has 
suffered periodic fits of disarmament, and George 
Borrow wrote of the great body of our pacifists 
many decades ago. ‘‘ These gentry,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ are invariably saying all they can in 
dispraise of their native land ; and it is my opinion, 
grounded upon experience, that an individual who 
is capable of such baseness would not hesitate at 
the perpetration of any villainy, for, next to the 
love of God, the love of country is the best pre- 
ventive of crime.” 


Believing the Worst 

Not only have pacifists peculiar ideas as to their 
own moral value: they habitually (or should one 
say ‘‘ instinctively ’’ ?) assume the lowest motives 
for man’s behaviour and adopt the crudest of out- 
looks toward the most subtle of problems. How 
often do they use such arguments as, ‘‘ I met a 
German and I liked him. Why should I kill 
him? ’’ How dare these people assume that the 
individual soldier makes war with hideous personal 
hatred in his heart and as his motive! Your true 
soldier and patriot honours no one more than a 
valiant enemy, but admiration, or even personal 
liking, in no way interferes with the vigour of his 
attack. War springs from the clash of opposing 
ideas and ideals, The real explosives are the essen- 
tial and inborn differerices between the aims and 
the soul—for want of a word more scientifically 
accurate—of each nation, and those pacifists who 
impute mere personal motives reveal a comprehen- 
sion so puny as to be well-nigh imbecile. 


Their reading of Christianity is equally futile. 
The old Hebrew prophets may have dreamed of the 
lion and the lamb lying down together, but Christ’s 
prophecies were of wars and tumults, and from the 
words, ‘‘ I am come to bring not peace but a 
sword,”’ to the famous ‘‘ Render unto Czsar,’’ the 
pacifists would be hard put to it to find one word 
in support of their case, while each of the Epistles 
emphasises the duty of obedience to and co-opera- 
tion with the King or the magistrate. The pacifists 
have but one argument from Christianity—that 
based on the teaching of personal forgiveness in 
the Sermon on the Mount. But we have already 
pointed out that war does not spring from private 
hatreds, and the Greek scholars point to the un- 
varying use, in the original text, of the word 
meaning private enemy, and never of the word 
meaning public enemy, for Greek carefully differen- 
tiates between the two and provides them with 
separate names. 


Women and War 7 


It is not long since a woman wrote, ‘‘ On the 
famous occasion of the mutiny in Heaven, the 
Archangel Michael did not call a peace conference. 
He went to war.’’ But the women on the pacifist 
side adopt arguments no less shortsighted than 
those of their male colleagues (as the Prime 
Pacifist would dub them). The favourite remark 
that if women refused to produce sons unless certain 
that they would not be butchered ignores—among 
other things—both the fact that the sons 
would certainly discover disagreements for them- 
selves, and that no one living in a country less rich 
in opportunity than England is more likely to desire 
fiercely a place in the sun than the mother of a 
young child. 


The belief that war is manufactured by armament 
firms is almost too futile to require refutation. 
Since when has supply created demand ? 

The final absurdity even of pacifism is reached in 
the frequent statement that war is now ‘‘ so much 
more horrible.’’ How can it be contended that even 
a great aerial fleet of bombers is more horrible than, 
for instance, the drunken hoard which swept 
through Italy in the sixteenth century, under the 
Emperor Charles V, burning to the ground town 
after town; starving, ravaging, torturing and de- 
stroying ; sparing neither city nor convent? And 
is poison gas really worse than molten lead with- 
out anesthetics or Red Cross? 

Those who say that war is now so much more 
horrible really mean, ‘“‘ War is now horrible 
because it will be able to reach civilians in England, 
who for a thousand years have been safe, but who 
will in future be in something the same position 
which civilians in other countries have always 
endured.”’ In other words, more than a little of 
the concern of the pacifist is for his own skin. 
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SCOTTISH LEGION 


Penalised for Marriage 


By a Special Correspondent 


HE astonishing facts revealed last week in 
connection with the Legion in Scotland 
indicate very clearly remarkable points of 

resemblance between H.Q. methods north and 
south of the border. 

We have the same reluctance to submit charges 
to an open inquiry ;the same methods ofsecrecyand 
camouflage ; the same arbitrary refusal to carry out 
the instructions of the rank and file as expressed at 
Conference. And in each case the former editor 
of the respective official journals has been replaced. 
Legal action pending in England makes it im- 
possible to discuss Mr. Carroll’s case, but it is 
obvious that a public and exhaustive inquiry is 
essential into the circumstances which led to Capt. 
Pennington’s resignation of the Scottish editor- 
ship, and also as to the destination of the 
profits of the Scottish Journal and Handbook. 

In England and in Scotland only a small fraction 
of ex-Service men are willing to become members 
of an organisation so obviously dominated by the 
“‘ powers that be.’’ The formation north of the 
border of a new ex-Service men’s Association has 
just been paralleled in England by the launching 
of the United Services League. Haig House were 
sufficiently interested to obtain a verbatim account 
of the first meeting. I wonder what part of Legion 
funds ‘were debited with the cost? 

There is another matter in Scotland which 
urgently requires the attention of the Legion there 
—the management of the Scottish Veterans’ 
Homes and particularly the dismissal of Mr. 
Norman Lindsay from the post of Superintendent 
of the Rosendael home at Broughty Ferry. 


A Case for the Legion 

I am aware that these Homes are not managed 
by the Scottish Legion, but as the official 
custodians of ex-Servicemen’s welfare in Scotland 
it is a matter with which they should, in view of 
the circumstances I am about to relate, actively 
interest themselves. 

Whiteford House, Edinburgh, was the first of 
these Veterans’ Homes. Subsequently Rosendael 
was presented to the Committee as an additional 
residence. In January, 1933, Norman Lindsay, 
a veteran with 21 years’ unblemished service in the 
Seaforths (including the whole period of the war) 
was appointed as the first Superintendent of the 
new home. A local committee was appointed to 
assist in looking after the interests of the residents, 
but it appears to have been ornamental rather than 
useful. On Mr. Lindsay himself devolved much 
of the pioneer work and organisation. 

According to the rules, quarterly meetings of this 
committee should have been held, but I am in- 
formed that prior to the date of Mr. Lindsay’s dis- 
charge in August, 1934, only one meeting had 


taken place, 


On being given the appointment, Mr. Lindsay 
states that he was definitely informed that the post 
was Suitable for a married man. He took the hint, 
married during the following year, and officially 
notified the fact. 


Although he had made no request either for 
married quarters or for increased pay, he immedi- 
ately received a verbal message asking him to 
resign. He obtained an interview with the Chair- 
man of the Council, Lt.-Col. C. L. Addison-Smith, 
and according to a signed statement I have from 
Mr. Lindsay, he was then definitely informed that 
his marriage was the reason for this request and 
he was actually asked to convey to the inmates of 
the Home ‘‘ the impression that he was leaving 
of his own accord ’’! 


No Complaints 


Formal notice of discharge was given him in 
writing on June 27th, 1934, the reason for his 
dismissal being given as “‘ the change in circum- 
stances.’”” No complaint had ever been made 
against him. On the contrary it was stated in the 
annual report that he had ‘‘ the complete con- 
fidence of the committee,’’ and the Chairman stated 
in writing that whilst in ‘‘ complete charge ”’ of 
Rosendael he showed ‘‘ marked capability ’’? and 
had given ‘‘ entire satisfaction.” 


In the grounds of Rosendael was a lodge upon 
which a considerable sum was being expended 
in improvements and alterations. After Mr. 
Lindsay’s dismissal it was at once occupied by an 
honorary official and his wife. 


There are other allegations concerning the con- 
duct of these Homes. Mr. Lindsay states he was 
constantly being urged to cut down the cost of 
feeding the inmates and that he was even com- 
pelled to give these war-worn veterans margarine 
instead of butter! The grounds were cultivated 
by the residents and peaches, peas and vegetables 
were produced. There is reason to believe that the 
old soldiers did not reap the full benefit of this 
for when the donor of the estates expressed to Mr. 
Lindsay the hope that they were having the 
peaches he had to inform her that as a result of 
explicit instructions he had to send away both 
peaches and peas to an address in Edinburgh ! 


The whole business leaves one with a distinctly 


uneasy feeling. Such matters should be the con- 
cern of the Legion. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Lindsay is still unemployed. 
In despair of finding work in Scotland he came to 
England, but so far has only succeeded in getting 
a three week’s job at the B.I.F. Surely the Scottish 
Legion should see to it that this ex-Serviceman, 
unjustly penalised for marriage, should be helped 
to find a job? 
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Menace the Low-flying 
Bomber 


By Major Oliver Stewart, M.C., A.F.C. 


FORM of aerial bombing attack which, 

though it is hardly ever mentioned and 

seems to be almost entirely overlooked by 
the lay public, might be the most deadly form if it 
were directed upon a city such as London, is the 
‘“‘ hedge-hopping ”’ bomb raid. It is a form which 
has lately exercised the minds of the staff officers 
of many important air forces, and which is recog- 
nised by all of them as exceedingly difficult to 
counter, 

By a “‘ hedge-hopping ’’ bomb raid I do not 
mean a raid in which machines fly towards their 
objective at 1,000 feet or even at 500 feet. They 
literally skim the ground, clearing trees and houses 
by a few feet. I will explain in a moment why this 
form of raid is one of the most interesting and most 
dangerous with which London’s defences might 
have to contend, but before doing so I will outline 
the procedure adopted by the raiding pilots. 


DEMORALISING EFFECT 


A bombing wing is ordered to attack certain 
objectives in London by the ‘“‘ hedge-hopping ”’ 
method. The machines would be the small day 
bomber and general purposes type, carrying only 
about 500 Ib. of bombs each, but possessed of high 
speed and good powers of manceuvre. They would 
probably fly in a series of loose formations of half 
a dozen machines in each, for bigger formations are 
unwieldy for this kind of work. The formations 
would almost certainly converge upon their target 
from different directions. 

The peculiar menace of the ‘‘ hedge-hopping ”’ 
bomb raid lies in its demoralising effect and in the 
difficulty of devising effective counter measures. 
In the first place the machines are extraordinarily 
difficult to spot from the air when they are shooting 
along close down to the earth; in the second, they 
cannot be seen by anti-aircraft gunners or ground 
observers until they have almost gone by; in the 
third, their speed makes the accurate swinging of a 
gun upon them impossible; in the fourth, the noise 
of their engines is either blanketed off from 
observers on the ground or else it is so echoed and 
re-echoed that it gives no clue as to the direction of 
approach, and, in the fifth, the fighters cannot 
attack from below. 

It is true to say—and this was proved con- 
clusively by at least one Royal Flying Corps officer 
in the war of 1914—that an aeroplane approaching 
its objective by ‘‘ hedge-hopping ”’ may be able to 
drop its first bomb, or open fire with its machine- 
guns, before the defenders of the place know it is 
coming. 

Speed used by aircraft flying at a height loses 
its surprise value. The drone of the engines is 
first heard, then the machines are distinguished as 
specks in -the extreme distance before the attack 
begins, But speed used by “‘ hedge-hopping ” 


aircraft has surprise value. Anyone who has stood 
beside the course while a Grand Prix motor car 
race is in progress knows the appalling suddenness 
with which a car travelling at 130 m.p.h. comes 
upon one. Yet the car can be seen in the distance 
along the straight road. Not so the low flying 
aeroplane, which, although it approaches at 
200 m.p.h., cannot be seen in the distance because 
of trees and houses. 

Surprise is a strong feature of the low flying 
attack, therefore, and makes it all the more 
shattering to morale and all the more difficult 
to counter. Speed is used in a manner at once 
spectacular and tactical. It protects the bombers 
from anti-aircraft action even more effectively 
than a layer of clouds and it neutralises a large 
part of the system of ground observation and 
reporting upon which the defences of London to a 
great extent depend. 

The only serious difficulty to the ‘* hedge- 
hopping ”’ raid is that of navigating accurately to 
the objective. Extreme accuracy of navigation is 
obviously essential; but it is exceedingly difficult, 
because landmarks cannot readily be seen and 
recognised. The machines must follow the ground 
contours so closely that their pilots are in effect 
blinded. They must navigate mainly by instru- 
ments, picking up a few carefully selected land- 
marks in elevation (not in plan as is usual in aerial 
work) to check their course. 


DEFENCELESS LONDON 


But that ‘* hedge-hopping ’’ raiders would over- 
come navigational difficulties and find their 
objective in any future war cannot be doubted. 
How can London be protected against them? Our 
fighting aeroplanes, however good, are crippled by 
their inability to attack from underneath and their 
difficulty in seeing the raiders. Our anti-aircraft 
guns are virtually useless, 


The balloon barrage, in which captive balloons 
are put up with cables stretched between them and 
with wires hanging down from the cables, is prob- 
ably the only method immediately practicable. 
But balloon barrages are severely restricted in the 
amount of sky they can cover and, no matter how 
placed, an aeroplane, if its pilot knows of their 
position, can easily climb above or dive below 
them. 

The “ hedge-hopping ”’ raid is not practised in 
peace-time manceuvres in England because mem- 
bers of the public object so strongly to the 
dangers and noise of low-flying aeroplanes. The 
authorities have therefore had to plan their 
defences for this kind of attack theoretically. Yet 
its menace is such that it is time the public were 
told about it and asked to put up uncomplainingly 
with low-flying machines so that the R.A.F. may 
be able to evolve effective defence measures, 
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Eve in Paris 


ARLIAMENT was hoping to hurry through 

its last day of business and get away on a 

long Easter vacation. Members of the 
Senate were specially anxious to regain their con- 
stituencies and remain there during the coming 
Municipal Elections, which affect their own posi- 
tion. Not until long after midnight, however, did 


* M. Franklin-Bouillon mount the tribune and 


arraign the Chamber. ‘* You have no right,’’ he 
cried, “‘ to leave when Germany has just declared 
War on the World! ”’ 

Times are grave indeed, and public opinion 
shares M. Franklin-Bouillon’s views that France’s 
legislator’s should be at their post until the 
measures necessary for National Defence have been 
passed and supplies for the Air Force voted without 
further delay. 

For while the Republic procrastinates, the Reich 
acts, and a large improvement in certain French 
exports is more alarming than gratifying to the 
authorities who have discovered, at last, that 
Germany is the buyer of all the metal she needs 
from Alsace, the Port of Strasburg doing immense 
business, Germany has also availed herself of 
France’s over-production of wheat to purchase 
huge stocks cheaply, and remembering her lack of 
fats in the last war, has provided herself with pigs 
in abundance for breeding. She will not starve as 
she did twenty years ago. 

HE memoirs of the late Madame Delporte, just 
published, are of intense interest. They 
show her sufferings during her brief wedded life 
with Paul Verlaine, and describe his friendship for 
Arthur Rimbaud. 

During the war of 1870 Verlaine (exempt from 
Military Service as only son of a widow) married 
Mathilde Mauté aged 17, nine years his junior. 
His drunkenness and brutality soon drove her 
home to her parents, but after a reconciliation 
Verlaine was admitted into the kindly household. 

One day he received a poem whose author 
implored help to come to Paris. ‘‘ My mother, 
too confiding, offered Paul’s protégé hospitality,”’ 
writes Madame Deporte, and a peasant-boy of 16 
with blue eyes and a furtive expression arrived, 
Arthur Rimbaud ! who was to ruin their lives. 

Mathilde Verlaine now saw little of her husband 
who took Rimbaud to visit all his literary friends, 
proclaiming the boy to be a genius, and justifying 
the assertion by reading the MSS. of ‘‘ Le Bateau 
Ivre.”” Victor Hugo became enthusiastic over 
Enfant Shakespeare but few others could 
tolerate the extraordinary being who fascinated 
Verlaine, and, abandoning literature when aged 
nineteen, left his mark upon it as being the Pioneer 
of ‘“‘ Symbolists ’’ and ‘‘ Decadents.”’ 

Soon Rimbaud was asked to leave the Mauté’s 
house, having committed petty thefts, but Verlaine 
took a room for him and the two were constantly 


together. They were both inveterate absinthe 
drinkers and Verlaine would, night after night, 
come home drunk and terrify his young wife. 

At last the pair decided to forsake Paris. They 
wandered through Belgium and visited England, 
whilst Madame Verlaine applied for a separation. 
In Brussels, later, the poets quarrelled sordidly 
over money, and Verlaine shot his companion with 
a revolver, for which he received sentence of two 
years imprisonment for attempted murder. 

Having lost his friend Verlaine tried to effect, 
through Victor Hugo, a reconciliation with his 
wife, but, writes Madame Delporte, ‘‘ One is not 
caught twice in the same snare.’’ She knew that 
the poet’s vices were incorrigible, and obtained her 
separation, marrying happily, as soon as the 
French law permitted divorce. 

When the Verlaine Cult sprang up Mathilde 
was severely criticised by his admirers for having 
claimed her liberty. They forgot that Verlaine 
had abandoned her. 

HE sale of M. Louis Barthou’s precious collec- 
tion of rare books at the ‘‘ Galerie Charp- 
entier ’’ attracted many notable persons, all the 
bibliophiles in Paris being present together with 
innumerable friends of the statesman, desiring to 
acquire some souvenir of him. Among the crowd 
inspecting autographed volumes or bidding eagerly 
were the Princesse d’Arenberg, President Miller- 
and, Baron de Rothschild, M. Cain of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, M. Porché, M. Lazard, and the 
Princesse de Broglie, and M. Sacha Guitry, who 
secured for 36,000 francs a magnificently bound 
album of autographs which had belonged to 
Napoleon I. 

Good prices. were obtained, a rare autographed 
edition of Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Fleurs du Mal ”’ fetching 
57,000 francs, a first edition of ‘‘Madame Bovary”’ 
46,000 francs, a first edition of the ‘‘ Fables de La 
Fontaine ”’ 34,000 francs, and a copy of the Jungle 
Book, dedicated by the author to M. Barthou, the 
same sum. 

Manuscripts excited much interest, 50,000 francs 
being given for the third part of J. J. Rousseau’s 
** Nouvelle Héloise,’’ and 40,000 for the MSS. of 
Flaubert’s ‘‘ Mémoires d’un Fou.’”’ There was 
strenuous competition for a magnificent copy of 
Richepin’s ‘‘Les Gueux,”’ illustrated by Steinlen, 
and bound incomparably well by Marius Michel. 
M. Blaizot carried off the prize for 69,000 francs. 
A copy of the Treaty of Versailles, pride of 
M. Barthou, bearing signatures of Foch, Joffre, 
Clemenceau, Pétain and Poincaré did not reach its 
estimated value, and was bought by a Parisian 
book-seller for 41,000 francs. Alfred de Vigny’s 
**Servitude et Grandeur Militaires’’ realised 
140,000 francs and the sale of the first part of 
M. Barthou’s collection closed, having achieved a 
total of 3,700,000 francs. 
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The European Arsenal 


By Robert Machray 


HILE the barren and futile talks of our 
amateurish diplomats were proceeding at 
Berlin, Moscow and other centres, arma- 
ments continued to pile up. They go on piling 
up, and it is safe to say that the Stresa Conference, 
which is set for next week, will make no change 
in what everyone who is not blind must admit 
is the over-riding fact of the whole menacing 
situation in Europe. The race in armaments, to 
use the popular phrase, was observable at least two 
years ago, but the start was slow and created little 
excitement, because of the obscuring influence of 
the Disarmament Conference, the League and 
pacifism generally. Anyhow, the race is fast 
enough now—except in England. 


Perhaps Sir John Simon and Mr. Anthony 
Eden did obtain some fresh information respecting 
armaments. It is understood that Herr Hitler 
expatiated on the gigantic army and equipment of 
Red Russia to the British Ministers, and that 
Comrade Litvinoff, in his turn, took full advantage 
of the opportunity to expose to Mr. Eden the great 
and ever-growing strength of the German military 
machine. Both subjects were certainly worth the 
keenest exploration. But our Press has not been 
nearly so well served by its correspondents with 
regard to the Moscow talks as it was respecting 
those which took place in Berlin. Did Mr. Eden 
hear anything at all about the Soviet’s armaments ? 


What is highly significant, even if it seems 
more than a little strange, is that the London 
journal which gave the most optimistic account 
and interpretation of the Berlin talks also pro- 
vided the most pessimistic account and inter- 
pretation of the Moscow talks. The dark and 
depressing effect of the latter is seen in its state- 
ment that the ‘“‘ clarification ’’’ of the situation 
which had been obtained in both capitals had not 
altered the realities of peace or war, the result 
being that ‘‘ armaments were piling up and fears 
increasing.’’ This, of course, is the plain truth. 


What Everyone Knows 

* In this article I am not concerned with the army 
of Red Russia; besides, everybody knows that the 
Soviet’s military authorities publicly stated that it 
was nearly a million strong at the end of last year; 
probably it is growing stronger. But I should 
like to point out that when M. Barthou at Geneva 
last May said that if France did not open her arms 
to receive Soviet Russia, then Germany would do 
so, he had not the slightest notion that some ten 
months later Hitler would take such high, strong 
ground against the Soviet as to make anything of 
the kind absolutely impossible. As things are, 
there is not the least likelihood of Germany allying 
herself with Russia; that fear at any rate is dead 
for France. 

What concerns us all infinitely more at the 
moment is German rearmament. On Monday 


Germany called up her first conscripts under 
Hitler’s new decree, the announcement of which 
startled the world on March 16, and upwards of 
half a million men of the 1915 class have reported 
for medical examination at various barracks, many 
of them just constructed, throughout the country. 
It was widely thought that Hitler had armed 
forces half a million strong in view, but it is now 
believed that the figure should be put at three- 
quarters of a million. More than that, the classes 
from 1901 to 1915, which are likely to be called up 
either for long or short military training, include 
no fewer than 8,500,000 men according to a Berlin 
despatch. These tremendous figures may seem 
incredible, but are far from being impossible. 
Naval Ambitions 

They include Germany’s naval and air forces, 
and it is with these, especially the latter, that we 
are mainly interested here in England. Touching 
the navy, another new German decree permits the 
spending this year of sums appropriated in earlier 
years, but not spent, for the building and arming 
of warships, and the question immediately arises, 
What proportion to the British Navy is the aim of 
Hitler for Germany? Concerning the German 
Air Force, a curious controversy in which the 
B.B.C. was implicated shows that that force is 
now authoritatively admitted to be as strong as 
our own Air Force. But this is not all, for it is 
sure to be far stronger. 

According to a despatch from Moscow 
Tuchachevsky, the Soviet’s Vice-Commissar of 
War maintains that Germany has now 3,700 
military aeroplanes, a flying personnel of 8,000 
officers and 52,000 pilots, and in addition 60,000 
men in training in flying schools, while 15 new 
machines are turned out every day. Considering 
our own unpreparedness in the Air these figures 
are simply appalling. I wonder whether they were 
brought to the attention of Mr. Eden when he was 
in Moscow ? 

France is increasing her armed forces as fast 
and making them as formidable as she can, and 
so it is Italy. Where possible, the smaller nations 
are following suit. None of them is permitting 
expense to stand in the way—any more 
than Germany is, despite the strain on her 
resources, which has been so often proclaimed 
a deterrent, and so _ evidently is nothing 
of the sort. The one country that is not piling up 
armaments is our own, for nobody, except a mad 
pacifist, like Lansbury, can say that the miserably 
small and inadequate increases made by our 
footling Government in the British Army, Navy 
and Air Force can by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be described in such terms. Yet, in the pre- 
sent acute stage of the crisis, piling up armaments, 
sufficient at all events for the national defence, is 
the very thing that England should be doing with 
all her might. 
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VEN in these days of wireless wonders the 
‘s spectacular force of many of our ancient 
ae customs must needs be acknowledged. A 
&g bonfire still has power to draw and thrill the be- 
holder, and it is therefore with a certain sense of 
eager anticipation and excitement that suggestions 
have been received to celebrate the Silver Jubilee 
this year by a chain of answering bonfires, which, 
s far and wide, will blaze out their greeting from 
a hill to hill. 


There is a spirit of drama and romance about 
this ancient method of broadcasting, before which 
Fi all the special programmes of the B.B.C. seem 
< to pale into insignificance. For it is a method as 
es old, almost, as old England herself. How fre- 
— “ quently, indeed, do the very hills themselves bear 

the name of ‘‘ Beacon,’’ from those beacon-fires 

which of old were habitually lighted upon their 

summits! Old Ditchling Beacon, for instance, 

King among the Downs of East Sussex; Dunkery 
— $ Beacon, rising to 1,700 feet, the highest point in 
rg Somerset; and the majestic Breconshire Beacons, 
ee over 2,000 feet in height. 


a Joy and Sorrow 


By All these hills bear on their summits the remains 
md of their ancient beacon-hearths, as well as old 
British earthworks and fortifications, and they are 
merely a few examples of our numerous beacon- 
hills, which throughout past ages have broadcast, 
in fiery tongues of flame, not only many a 
triumphant celebration, and jubilee, but also many 
F a dire warning of catastrophe and woe. 


For in former days, beacons were used more, 
perhaps, to give warning of approaching danger, 
: or to spread news of disaster, than as a signal of 
; exultation. If, in due course, they were able to 

stream forth the welcome news of victory over 


E Napoleon, they also spread to the winds their fiery 
H message of alarm when the mighty galleons of 
‘ Philip of Spain were sighted far out to sea. 
i Answering fires received the warning, and trans- 


mitted it with speed all over the country. 


A favourite spot for lighting a beacon was the 
i site of some ancient mound, the prehistoric camp 
5 or barrow so often to be found on hill-tops. These 
$ old camps abound particularly in the Pennine, and 
on the Downs of Sussex, Dorset, and Wiltshire, 
which furnish some of the most ancient beacon-sites 
in England, such as the famous Pilsdon Pen, 
highest of Dorset’s old hills, which with its com- 
. panion height of Lewesdon, is known as the ‘‘Cow 
and Calf.” 


The old custom has been revived from time to 
‘ time, on certain special occasions. In 1887 the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria was celebrated in this 
way, a wide circle of neighbouring hills taking 
their signal from Malvern Beacon, which com- 


Beacon Fires for the Jubilee 


By Amy Matthews 


mands an extensive view over the western counties 
from its border position between Worcester and 
Herefordshire. Many of the Malvern heights are 
crowned by ancient encampments and beacon- 
hearths, which tell their own story. 

In districts where there are no hills of any 
appreciable size, as in the Fen country and along 
the East Coast, church tower or castle keep has 
been made to serve as a beacon. Some church 
towers are built with a perforated ‘‘ Lantern,” 
through which a light used to shine forth, to be 
used as a warning signal, as a token of rejoicing, 


St. Botolph’s lovely lantern, Boston. 


or more commonly still, as a beacon-guide to 
travellers. The light of Whitby Abbey, from its 
commanding position on the rocky Yorkshire coast, 
could be seen far out at sea, a familiar landmark to 
sailors; while the lovely lantern of St. Botolph’s, 
Boston, was a welcome guide to all who had to 
make their way by night over the marshy wastes of 
the fenlands. 


No doubt, many of our old-beacon towers will 
shine out again, bravely and proudly, in honour of 
the King’s Silver Jubilee. 
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RACING 


Truth About Golden Miller 


By David Learmonth 


T is high time that a little sanity was allowed 
to creep into the controversy about Golden 
Miller and the Grand National. Before the 

race was six hours old hundreds of utterly 
senseless rumours were flying around. 


Let us first dispose of the now famous canard 
about the flashlight, before going on to what 
actually occurred. I have examined at length the 
cuts from the film taken and am satisfied that no 
such thing occurred. Wilson is not, in my opinion, 
a brilliant jockey. He happens to be the most 
successful—and by this I do not mean necessarily 
the best—of a bunch of professional jockeys whose 
skill, taken as a whole, is below that of average 
times. This is remarkable, as the amateurs of to- 
day, taken as a whole, are probably the best lot 
we have had riding at one time since the war and 
if Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Walwyn were not in- 
capacitated owing to accidents, would be, taken as 
a group, incomparably the best. 


Wilson is a good, sound jockey ; but he does not, 
in my opinion, compare in brilliance with such 
giants of a few years ago as F. B. Rees or Jack 
Anthony, or with George Duller or Frank Wootton 
over hurdles. He is, however, a very competent 
horseman indeed, and his honesty is beyond 
question. 


The Hundredth Chance 


What actually occurred appears to me quite 
plain. In nine cases out of ten, probably in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, neither Wilson nor 
any other competent jockey would have parted 
company from Golden Miller; but the hundred 
to one chance happened, as it does so often in 
steeplechasing, and, being so much in the lime- 
light, the unfortunate jockey came in for unfair 
criticism from evilly disposed people. 

Wilson says that the horse was never really 
going like himself; yet veterinary examinations 
could not discover anything wrong. This is by no 
means the first time such a thing has happened 
and it is not likely to be the last. A jockey who 
is a horseman at all can sense this difference in a 
horse, particularly one which he has ridden 
regularly, as soon as a race starts and often on the 
way to the post. We know that a great many 
people who have failed are liable to make excuses, 
but Wilson’s statement on this occasion rings 
genuine. It may have been quite a temporary 
matter which would have worn off had the race 
continued for long enough or he may have disliked 
the firm going ; we may never know. 


The mishap, as I see it, occurred like this. 
Golden Miller, as he came into the fence after 
Valentine’s, a plain fence and a comparatively 
simple one, made as though he were going to 
refuse. He probably ‘“‘ scotched’’ and got his 
jockey unbalanced; then he jumped, apparently 


- information as to the way Miss Paget’s horse went 


straight enough, but with a much more bounding 
motion than is normal and his jockey fell off on the 
near side. 

That is all there is to be said. Wilson fell off 
in difficult circumstances, as the finest jockeys in 
the world have done on occasions and will con- 
tinue to do so. They do not fall off frequently 
nor does Wilson. That should be the end 
once and for all of an unfortunate matter, in which 
I have the deepest sympathy for a jockey who is as 
honest as the day and whose heart is in the right 
place. 

To turn for a moment to lighter subjects, how- 
ever, there are rare occasions when it is actually 
advisable to throw oneself off a horse and I 
wonder how many readers realise how difficult it 
is? I remember once at Aldershot, when I 
was very young, I fell at the open ditch 
at the top of the hill. I mounted again 
so quickly in my youthful enthusiasm, that I did 
not notice that the bridle had come off and that’ 
the bit was hanging round the horse’s neck. 


A Painful Parting 


Down the hill we careered, jumped the next fence 
somehow, then shot out into the middle of the 
course and made for the lake at the bottom of the 
hill. 

It was an awkward predicament. I did my best 
to pull the animal up, but eventually decided that 
it would be better if we parted company. 

Although, since I was in the Army at the time, 
I was accustomed to vaulting on and off horses in 
the riding school, I shall always remember how 
difficult it seemed to get off that horse at the pace 
he was going. Eventually I did, and a sorry mess 
I made of it. I know I was very sore for the rest 
of the day. 

I am sorry Golden Miller was run again the next 
day, which I feel sure was an error of judgment. 
A horse can be just as upset by the rider falling off 
as by falling himself and, added to Wilson’s own 


in the National, it seemed to me such a risk to run 
him in the Champion Steeplechase that I took a 
small bet with a friend that he would not get round. 

Horses at Liverpool that refuse, or unship their 
jockeys after trying to refuse, often never jump 
the course again and, in my own opinion, the only 
chance with them is to let them forget about it, 
if they will. I remember when Winnall, after 
leading all the way and jumping brilliantly, 
refused the Canal Turn the second time round. 
He never jumped the Liverpool course again, but 
always refused; yet, on park courses he never 
dreamed of doing such a thing. 

I, naturally, hope that I am wrong; but I do 
not feel happy about Golden Miller and | am not 
at all confident that he will ever jump the Liver- 


pool country again. 
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| READ THIS 


R. ANTHONY EDEN, the Lord Privy 
Seal, and his party travelled to Moscow 
in their luxury railway compartment to- 

day to the strains of ‘‘ All the King’s Horses.” 

Alternately the music broke into ‘‘ Cheer up, 
Smile and be Gay.”’ 

The music came from loud-speakers specially 
installed in Mr. Eden’s compartment. 

Mr. Eden’s sleeping compartment was like an 
hotel bedroom, with its own private bathroom. 
The private car had armchairs and a long dining 
table with bunches of flowers and bowls stacked 
high with fruit. 

An electric fan kept the atmosphere perfect. 


“ Stalin was greatly taken with Eden’s 
simplicity of character.” 
(Eden extreme left) 


TWO 


The whole house burst into applause, and then 
the orchestra played the British National Anthem. 


Mr. Eden, M. Litvinov and Lord Chilston, 
British Ambassador, stood at attention and 
remained so as ‘‘ The Internationale ’’ followed. 


A portrait of Karl Marx, high priest of Com- 
munism, looked down on the Bolshevist dictator 
and the young British Minister, son of a baronet, 
while a young Soviet secretary handed round cups 
of Russian tea, freshly poured from a samovar. 


The delegates were given a splendid dinner, 
beginning with caviare. 

As the train steamed into Moscow Station, Mr. 
Eden saw scores of Union Jacks linked with Red 
Flags adorning the snow-covered platform. 


“Evening Standard,” March 28th 


M. Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar, toasted The King at a reception in honour 
of Mr. Anthony Eden in Moscow last night. 

“* | raise my glass,’’ said M. Litvinov, ‘* to the 
health of His Majesty the King of England, and 
to the prosperity and happiness of the British 
people.” 

“Daily Express,” March 29th 


Two thousand Bolsheviks sprang to their feet 
in the Moscow Grand Opera House to-night as 
the strains of ‘‘ God Save the King ”’ echoed 
through the theatre for the first time since the 
glittering Tsarist days. 

Mr. Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, had 
entered what was formerly the Imperial box .... 


At the end of the conversations a film was taken 
—the first time Stalin has consented to be filmed 
with a foreign diplomat. 


“ Daily Express,” March 30th 


A red carpet stretched the length of the station 
with a row of crack guardsmen drawn up on each 
side when Mr. Eden left to-night for Warsaw. 
_ Union Jacks flew alongside the red banner of 
the Soviet. 

Cinema cameras turned as Mr. Eden came along 
between the ranks of soldiers. 

Before he got into the train a radio-microphone 
was held up, and he said: ‘‘ I am happy to thank 
the Soviet and M. Litvinov for the hospitality 
shown me in my visit to Moscow.”’ 


“Daily Express,” April 1st 
Stalin himself was greatly taken with his 
(Eden’s) straightforwardness and ‘‘ simplicity ”’ 


of character. In this case, character has had its 
reward. 


“ News-Chronicle,” April Ist 
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Anthony Eden 
and 


HE following account of the murder of the 
Tsar and his family by the Bolsheviks is 
given by Captain Paul Bulygin who, with 

N. A. Sokolov, conducted a special investigation 
into the circumstances under which the Russian 
Royal Family lost their lives. We quote from 
‘The Murder of the Romanovs ’’ (Hutchinson) 
where this account appears :— 

At twelve midnight, Yurovsky 
awakened the Imperial family. The prisoners 
rose, dressed, washed and came downstairs. They 
were taken outside into the courtyard and down 
through another door into the far end of the 
building, where they were led right down the 
basement corridor, past several doors, to the last 
room, which communicated only with a locked and 
sealed cellar. 


In the Death Cellar 


The unsuspecting captives entered the trap, and 
asked for chairs to sit down while they were wait- 
ing. Yurovsky ordered three chairs to be brought. 
The Empress took one; the Emperor sat down on 
another and supported the Tsarevitch, who sat on 
the third. Three of the Princesses stood behind 
the Tsaritsa’s chair and the fourth — the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia—stood a little to the right of 
the Tsar. 

Doctor Botkin leaned on the back of the Prince’s 
chair. To the left, near the wall, stood the valet 
Trupp and the chef Kharitonov. In the left-hand 
corner was the parlour-maid, Demidova, who held 
a pillow in her hand ;' she had brought two pillows 
with her into the room; one of them she placed on 
the Tsaritsa’s chair, for comfort, but the other was 
held tightly in her hands—inside it was a. box 
containing the Imperial family’s jewels. 

They did not have to wait long before the 
murderers came in. Apart from Yurovsky, there 
was Paul Medvedev, Nikulin, two members of the 
Executive Committee—Voikov and Goloshchekin 
—and seven Hungarians. Yurovsky had already 
distributed the heavy revolvers. He stepped for- 
ward and addressed the Tsar : 

“Your relations have tried to save you; the 
have failed, and we must now shoot you. . . .” 

The Emperor rose from his chair—his arm still 
round the Tsarevitch—and had time to cry out: 


Comrade Litvinov. 


Yurovsky fired point-blank at his head, and the 
Emperor fell dead. 

This was a signal for haphazard firing by the 
other assassins. The Empress had only time to 
raise her hand to make the sign of the cross before 
she, too, was killed outright with a single shot. 
Equally quick was the death of the Grand 
Duchesses Olga, Tatiana and Maria. Nikolaevny 
who stood together behind her Majesty’s chair. 

The Tsarevitch was-still quivering as he lay in 
the arms of his murdered father, when two more 
shots, aimed at his head by Yurovsky, put an end 
to ‘his life. Botkin, Trupp and Kharitonov fell 
one after the other. 


Bullets—then Bayonets 


Demidova was the last to fall; she held up her 
pillow as a shield, and the box of jewellery which 
was inside stopped some of the bullets, protecting 
her heart and her stomach. She ran this way and 
that along the far wall, and screamed... They 
eventually murdered her with bayonets, borrowing 
rifles for this purpose from the guards who had 
led the captives across the courtyard. 

When the smoke of the firing cleared a little 
and the murderers began to inspect the bodies,they 
found that the Grand Duchess Anastasia was alive 
and unhurt. She had fallen in a dead faint when 
the firing began, and so escaped the bullets. 
When the assassins moved her body, the Grand 
Duchess regained consciousness, saw herself sur- 
rounded by pools of blood and the bodies of her 
family, and screamed. She was killed. 

It was Voikov who was the author of the famous 
boast : 

‘* The world will never know what has become 
of them.” 

Voikov was wrong—the world has learnt the 
truth, in spite of all the precautions that were 
taken. 

Before the bodies of the martyrs were taken (in 
a lorry) to the forest, they were robbed. Rings, 
watches, bracelets and all other valuables were 
removed and handed over to Yurovsky. 

Every blood-stained article that was movable 
was taken away together with the bodies, but there 
was blood everywhere in spite of that; there was so 
much blood that it had even soaked through the 
floor and stained the ground beneath it. 
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BOAT RACE HISTORY 


The Battle the Blues 


By Horace Wyndham 


; N March 12, 1829, a notice was published, 
reading as follows: ‘‘ The University of 
Cambridge hereby challenge the University 

of Oxford to row a match at or near London, each 

in an eight-oared boat, during the ensuing Easter 
vacation.” 

‘‘ A bit of cheek,’’ said the recipients of the 
message. Still, they picked up the glove thus 
tossed to them and the rival eights met and did 
battle over a two-and-a-quarter miles course from 
Hambledon Lock to Henley Bridge. ‘‘ Oxford 
won by six lengths amid vast enthusiasm,” says 
a contemporary account. But the Press as a whole 
ignored the affair. ‘‘We hear,”’ solemnly observed 
a leading organ, “‘ that a rowing-match between 
the two Universities has just been held. The 
result will be given in our columns to-morrow.” 
When, however, the result arrived, it was crowded 
out by a sub-editor. 


The Dark Blues celebrated their victory in typical 
British fashion, by a dinner. It is recorded of 
their No. 5 (a man turning the scale at 15 stone) 
that he ate a couple of ducks, washed them down 
with a bottle and a half of port, and then walked 
twenty miles back to his College, none the worse 
for his activities. He afterwards became a Pre- 
bendary of York. Other embryo clerical dig- 
nitaries taking part in this first race included two 
bishops, two deans, and a quartet of rectors. 


Dramatic Incidents 


The decision of the umpire has not always been 
accepted without demur. In 1834 the Cambridge 
University Boat Club actually recorded a minute 
to the effect that ‘‘ The umpire is no use’; and a 
speaker went so far as to suggest that ‘‘ the occu- 
pant of the position should be cashiered.”” There 
was also apt to be trouble during the period when 
a Thames waterman, instead of an amateur, 
officiated as judge. Matters reached a climax in 
1849, when Oxford, declared to have lost that 
year’s race, issued a second challenge. This time 
they were awarded the victory, but it was the result 
of a foul, since erratic steersmanship let Cambridge 
drift across their bows. 

The race has had its disasters, as well as its 
triumphs. In 1859 the Cambridge boat sank above 
Barnes Bridge; and in 1912 both craft were water- 
logged, Oxford sinking off Chiswick and Cam- 
bridge off Harrods. The Cantabs then gave it up 
as a bad job, but the Oxford crew, leaping ashore, 
emptied out the excess of Father Thames and 
finished the course by themselves. A_ gallant 
gesture. Still, they had their trouble for nothing, 
since the official verdict was ‘‘ no race.”” 

The upset of the Light Blues in this 1859 contest 
was caused by excursion steamers being permitted 
to ply for hire during the progress of the race. In 


» fact, until the Thames police took charge of the 


river traffic, there was always a considerable amount 
of hooliganism on Boat Race Day. All sorts of 
craft, crammed with sightseers, followed the boats 
and often got in front of them, and barges could 
be moored in mid-stream. At the 1864 race things 
were so bad that the two captains put their heads 
together and announced that they would not start 
unless the course was kept absolutely clear. This 
1864 race, by the way, attracted for the first time 
the presence of Royalty. ‘‘ H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales,”’ it is recorded, ‘‘ was conspicuous in the 
bows of a launch, and witnessed the struggle for 
supremacy with affable interest.” 


In the long history of the Boat Race only one 
dead-heat has occurred. This was in 1877. The 
Dark Blues were well ahead, and their victory 
seemed assured, when bow’s oar suddenly snapped. 
Thereupon the Light Blues recovered their spirits, 
and, putting on a desperate spurt, crept up and 
finished level. ‘* Not a sheet of paper between 
them,’’ announced the judge. The public, how- 
ever, lining the tow-path, thought differently. 
They had backed Oxford, and they felt convinced 
that Oxford had won. ,Both coxswains shared this 
view, and expressed it loudly. An appeal was 
made to the umpire, Mr. Chitty, Q.C., but he 
refused to interfere with the judge’s decision. 


Blade to Blade 


There was a thrilling incident, which might con- 
ceivably have led to disaster, in the 1886 race. At 
Hammersmith Bridge, which was then under 
repair, only a single arch was open. The two 
crews reached this point abreast, and a collision or 
a crash against the buttress seemed inevitable. 
Thanks, however, to the skill and nerve of the 
coxswains, the boats made the passage without 
mishap, threading their way through the narrow 
channel, blade to blade, with scarcely an inch to 
spare. A triumph of discipline and steersmanship. 


While there have been many close finishes, a 
glance at the records will show that the struggle for 
the ‘‘ Blue Riband of the Thames ”’ has been won 
(and lost) by margins varying from 20 lengths 
(Cambridge, 1900) to half a length (Oxford, 1891). 
In 1911 Oxford, winning by 2} lengths, beat all 
previous records, as the time was only 18 min. 
29 sec. The Prince of Wales and his brother, 
Prince Albert, following the example set them years 
earlier by their grandfather, witnessed the race 
from the umpire’s launch. 


The results of the Boat Race would appear to 
run in sequences. Thus, from 1861-1869 Oxford 
had nine successive wins, and again from 1890- 
1898 ; and Cambridge has finished first in each year 
since 1924. The victory of the Cantabs in 1929 
was of special significance, for that year was the 
centenary of the struggle. 
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New Books I can 


Reeommend 
By the LITERARY CRITIC 


wes a few days of the announcement of 
his appointment as Governor-General of 
Canada, Mr. Buchan’s latest book was published, 
and it was perhaps peculiarly appropriate that this 
book should be not a mere fictitious tale of mystery 
and adventure, but a serious attempt to interpret 
the main incidents and general significance of the 
King’s twenty-five years’ reign. 

That Mr. Buchan has qualifications for the task 
he set himself and that his book is eminently read- 
able goes without saying, though here and there 
one may heartily disagree with his judgment 
regarding certain political developments. With his 
fine tribute to the King no reasonable being will be 
disposed to quarrel :— 

“The King has added to the duties of the Crown a 
graciousness which springs from his own character. He 
has given to ceremonial the bloom of friendliness. He 
has always possessed a high seriousness, and the note of 
faith and piety which he has often struck has not been 
the mere convention of his office..... He has faced 
courageously crises which imperilled both his people and 
his Throne. But, in addition to all this, he has diffused 
a spirit of simplicity and charity which has profoundly 
affected the national temper... . . The power of the 
Throne lies in what it is : but the authority of the King 
lies in both what he is and in what he has done. With 


the Queen and his family to aid him, he has made Britain 
not only a nation but a household.” 


The Prince of Wales as he is 

The popularity of the Prince of Wales through- 
out the wide-flung Empire that owes allegiance to 
his father is founded obviously on something far 
more substantial than the mere accident of his birth. 

Mr. Basil Maine, in his interesting biographical 
study of the Prince, discovers the secret of this ever- 
increasing popularity in the high purpose under- 
lying all His Royal Highness’s public activities. 
The key-note of the Prince’s character, he says, is 
sympathy for the under-dog, and this is clearly to 
be observed in the very careful choice he has made 
for himself of various forms of social service. 


The White Rajah 

The letters from Rajah Brooke to Miss Angela 
(later Baroness) Burdett Coutts (now published for 
the first time) throw an interesting light on Sarawak 
history. They show how much of his subsequent 
success this famous founder of a White Raj in 
Borneo owed to the advice and support of the 
philanthropic millionairess of Stratton Street and 
also reveal that at one time she was designated by 
his as Ranee-presumptive of his kingdom. 


France's Dangers 

The eminent French statement, M. Andre 
Tardieu, emphasises three dangers to his country— 
German aggression, Socialistic enterprises and 
‘the corrupt condition into which the principle 
and spirit of her institutions have fallen ’’ ; and the 
third danger, he declares, is as serious as the other 
two. 

He is firmly persuaded that Hitler intends the 
destruction of France, and he deplores the weakness 
and sentimentality that has allowed Germany to get 


rid of all the obstacles to her re-arming imposed by 
the Versailles Treaty. 

The time he holds to be more than ripe for the 
limitation of the powers of the French Senate with 
regard to Dissolution. Without such limitation, 
he argues, there can be no stability in French 
administration, and as a reform he suggests resort 
to a Consultative Referendum. 


History and Biography: ‘“‘ Thé King’s Grace,’’ by John 
Buchan (Hodder & Stoughton, illustrated, 5s.); ‘‘ The 
King’s First Ambassador” (a biographical study of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales), by Basil Maine (Hutchinson, 
with 27 photographs, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ Rajah Brooke and 
Baroness Burdett Coutts,” a collection of letters, edited 
by Owen Rutter (Hutchinson, illustrated, 18s.). 

Foreign Affairs: ‘‘ France in Danger!’ by Andre 
Tardieu, translated from the French by Gerald Griffin 
(Denis Archer, illustrated, 15s.). 

General: “‘ Time ont for Adventure. Let’s go to 
Mexico,” by Leonidas W. Ramsey, with over 150 illustra- 
tions by J. Anthony Kelly (Stanley Paul, 18s.) ; ‘‘ Begin- 
nings ” (by a series of well-known writers) (Nelson, 5s.) ; 
“ Forest Life in India,’’? by the Hon. James W. Best, late 
LF.S. (Murray, with eight illustrations and a map, 
10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Consigned to Davy Jones,’’ by Capt. George 
H. Grant, with illustrations by Gordon Grant (Hurst & 
Blackett, 12s. 6d.) ; “‘ Deep-Sea Diving,”’ by David Masters 
(Nelson, illustrated, 2s. 6d.). 

Novels: ‘“‘ Bright is the Morning,” by Mona Williams 
Newnes) ; ‘‘ The Mutiny of Madam Yes,” by Dale Collins 
anne “Rhapsody in Gold,” by Diana Maugham 
(Ivor Nicholson & Watson) ; ‘“‘ Step-Husband,”’ by Vahdah 
Bordeux (Hurst & Blackett); ‘‘ Yonder Sails the May- 
flower,’? by Honore Morrow (Hutchinson); ‘‘ Winds of 
Pity,” by Nell Hanson (John Murray). 


All the novels Ts. 6d. 


EXCLUSITIES : derived 
from the Ellis of “ Exclusive 
Niceties.”’ 
Only with the suits of Mr. Ellis do 
get the of the West 


dcut. That is wane dressed men 
siways consult Mr. Ellis in the matter 
at Dress Clothes and Lounge Suits. 
Why not call and see the famous 
Ellis West End Cut. atterns o 
our exclusively-loomed clothes wi 
be forwarded to you upon request. 
Suits from $ gns. to 13 gns. 
Full Dress Suits from 1@ gns. to 14 


Indluding white waistcoat made to 


Lounge Overeente from 


200, 201, 202 STRAND. LONDON, W.¢.2. 
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Supping with the Devil 


tes see so-called statesmen these days are so much 
J affected with a weak-kneed sentimentality that, I sup- 
pose, one ought not to be surprised at anything they do. 
Living in a Paradise of their own make-believe, they seem 
to have forgotten the old wise precept that when supping 
with the Devil it is well to employ a very long spoon. 

Stalin and the Russia he represents constitute the 
Devil—the enemy of all who believe in God, the destroyer 
= we human happiness, the creator of a veritable Hell on 

arth. 

Yet this Mr. Eden of ours—appropriate enough name 
for the representative of the ‘‘ National’ Government’s 
false Paradise of Peace and Disarmamerit—is speedily 
taken in by the Serpent’s blandishments and is ready to 
swallow all the “ fruit ” offered to him! 

What has Britain to gain from any agreement with 
people who delight in cold-blooded murder, who have 
scorn for everything sacred and who have always dis- 
played a cynical disregard of other people’s rights, and 
whose one aim and object is to spread their noisome 
propaganda throughout the world and to “ Sovietise ”’ all 
their neighbours ? 

Hitler may be a dangerous man, but at least he has 
had the sense to realise that no nation that respects itself 
can have any truck with communistic Russia. 

Hamlet Court Road, L. V. MEASON. 

Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Bamboozling and a Remedy 


SIR,—That great statesman, Joseph Chamberlain, once 
said: ‘“‘ The Conservative party will be killed by over- 
organisation.” 

Words uttered, according to the Press report, at the 
“Central. Council of the National Union of Conservatives” 
may well make one rub one’s eyes in astonishment. 

Briefly, it seemed a solemn debate between leading 
officials of the Party—as to how best to destroy Con- 
servatism without being found out! 

It is not necessary to go into all the sickening details. 
The two-week-old ‘ Publicity Bureau Organisation ”’ 
(paid for by whom ?) is to issue propaganda—films, broad- 
sheets galore !—indeed, the latter are to be eight-pounder 
broadsides, as against the present four-pounder broadsides 
of the Central Office. 

The sine qué non of all this artillery is that it must not 
offend the susceptibilities of ‘‘our colleagues the 
Socialists’! Yet I am always being told we ‘ must 
support the National Government in order to keep the 
Socialists out” ! 

An honest Coalition may occasionally be a necessity, 
but should never outlive the crisis which called it into 
existence. Where is the crisis now? 

As far as the world was concerned, our financial crisis 
of 1931 came to an end when this country returned an 
enormous Conservative majority—alas! only in a few 
weeks to be led disgracefully into a gigantic Socialist 
measure for the dismemberment of the Empire. 

A very terrible crisis will arise if the present disarmed 
state of the Empire is allowed to continue and such 
degrading spectacles continue to be witnessed, as that 
recently of a Minister of the Crown allowed to go from 
this Christian land, cap in hand, to the blood-stained 
Bolshevik Government (openly out to destroy all religion 
and incidentally this land). 

Surely we have come to the parting of the ways and 
must cry ‘‘ Enough of this foolery *"—and iniquity! The 
remedy is in our own hands and only requires courage. 
Let each constituency provide itself with a Defence 
League or real Conservative candidate at once and pre- 
pare for the next election. M. B. BACKHOUSE. 

Walmer. 


“Killing Two Birds with One Stone” 


SIR,—Further to my letter, “ Killing Two Birds with 
One Stone,” which you courteously published in your 


. issue of the 23rd inst. ~ , 


It seems to me that with your assistance a very 
formidable campaign might be launched with a view to 
interesting the public in the herring as one of the most 
nutritious of foods procurable, as also the alleviation of 


unemployment among the fishing fleets and ex-Service 
men. 


It is possible that if the Government is unprepared to 
move, some financial aid might be forthcoming from the 
public, as also a patriotic and/or material interest, which 
could ultimately produce an organisation—with the 
Saturday Review as an excellent official organ—for the 
handling and distribution of the herring for use in the 
“home ” and to all catering organisations throughout 
the British Isles. 


Having had some 17 years’ experience of selling in 
many of its branches, I feel that I am justified in voicing 
the opinion that such a venture, prepared now and 
handled in a businesslike manner, could not fail—when 
the herring season arrives again—to become a very profit- 
able undertaking, the profits of which the promoters and 
financiers would be only too justified in taking, or, if they 
so wished, might hand over to be used for the alleviation 
of hardship amongst those for whom the organisation 
would be formed. 

E. WALDEGRAVE PACKER. 

41, Chester Terrace, S.W.1. (Captain, 

Regular Army Reserve). 


Imprisonment for Debt 


SIR,—May I thank you for your article on imprison- 
ment for debt. It is the more welcoine because, as the 
rates are going up in so many parts of England, it is 
time that the practice of imprisoning those who cannot 
pay through poverty should come to an end. 


It is, moreover, grossly unjust that people should be 
sent to prison because they do not contribute to objects 
that are philanthropic. Possibly there is some justice in 
dealing severely with those who cannot pay their share 
for the postman, who brings them letters, the police who 
protect them and the Army and Navy which minimise 
the risk of invasion. 


But there can be no justification for sending to prison a 
person, already poor, who does not help to pay for the 
education of other people’s children, and education, it 
must be remembered, often means keeping them in boots, 
supplying them with food, with false teeth (if required), 
with spectacles and I know not what else. 


Nor again is it anything but monstrous to send to 
prison a person, scarcely able to keep himself, because he 
fails to contribute to the maintenance of the unemployed. 
How are we to pretend before Europe that we are justly 
governed or how are we to lecture other European nations 
on their misdeeds when such things go on continually 
in our midst ? T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court. 


The Delayed Legion Enquiry 


SIR,—The fact that, as ‘“‘ Fifer ’ says, the membership 
of the Legion in Scotland is a long way short of 15,000 
proves beyond doubt that the hundreds of thousands of 
ex-Service men in Scotland are dissatisfied with the 
Legion as their representative organisation. And no 
wonder. 


As a business asset or a means to social advancement, 
not to mention self-enrichment, to be a well-advertised 
*‘ champion ”’ of ex-Service men is no doubt a pleasant 
and most profitable business. But where are all the 
“ champions ”’ when a spot of trouble is brewing? Not 
one of them has the pluck either to insist on the enquiry 
or explain the delay in holding it. 


By the way, is it right that the name of the Prince of 
Wales, as Patron of the Legion, should be used to gull 
advertisers, as your correspondent suggests? To my 
mind this is a most serious matter. D.M. 
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English Singers and the Opera 


SIR,—What have we done to your Mr. Herbert 
Hughes? In his article appearing on the 23rd March, 
Lord Allendale, Sir Thomas Beecham and myself are 
accused of ‘“‘ Parliamentary evasion,’ ‘ special plead- 
ing ’’ and we are told that ‘‘ the attitude of the: present 
syndicate is one of the most tragic elements in the 
musical life of to-day.’”? And all this when we thought 
we were doing rather well. 


We have suppressed Sir Waldron Smithers’ dastardly 
attempt to induce the Ministry of Labour to withhold 
the permits for distinguished foreign operatic artists, and 
so throw six hundred people out of work. We have 
atranged a programme for the Grand Season which, to 
judge by the advance bookings, seems to me more popu- 
lar than any programme that has hitherto been arranged. 
We are planning a Season of English opera here in the 
autumn, and are making preparations to take a first 
class company out to the leading Provincial towns 
Why then should Mr. Hughes regard us so gloomily? 


I suspect that he is suffering from a disease which is 
common in the musical world and even attacks musical 
critics, namely, that of not seeing what is going on undet 
one’s nose. I fear also that Mr. Hughes is slightly out 
of date. Anyone who can write a paragraph insinuating 
that the procedure with regard to the Grand Opera Season 
is merely to engage a great conductor and “ three or four 
magnificent singers ’? must be in a state of abysmal 
ignorance as regards the facts. This may have been true 
some years ago, but certainly not now. 


If Mr. Hughes would lay down his caustic pen for a 
few moments and come down to the Opera House he 
would find rehearsals already in full swing. 


Generally speaking, I do not see why Mr. Hughes 
should be so depressed about the state of Operatic 
England. We have a good Operatic Nursery firmly 
established at Sadler’s Wells and prospects of consider- 
able operatic developments elsewhere if we can obtain 
telief from this infernal Entertainments Duty. 


Royal Opera House, GrorFrREY TOYE. 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Mr. Hughes’ reply 
Mr. Herbert Hughes writes : 

I do not doubt that Mr. Toye’s heart is in the right 
place, or that he regards his onerous responsibilities with 
appropriate seriousness ; but the letter he and his directors 
issued as a reply to the 158 M.P.’s was, I repeat, the 
merest evasion. The point under discussion was the 
absence of British names from the original prospectus, 
especially regrettable during this Jubilee year. 

When Mr. Toye and his directors protested, phara- 
saically, that they were giving employment to some 600 
people—chorus, orchestra, stage hands, electricians, 
singers of minor parts, and so on—many observers must 
have smiled, knowing how little any theatrical manage- 
ment can move in this country without the approval of 
the Musicians’ and other Unions. In other words, it is 
unlikely that Sir Thomas Beecham (more power to his 
elbow!) or Mr. Toye would be appearing at Covent 
Garden unless those 600 (or most of them) were so em- 
ployed. Mr. Toye’s references to an Autumn season and 
a provincial tour are irrelevant—a fact which need not 
deter one, however, from wishing those enterprises the 
best of luck. 

The crux of the whole sorry business lies in the attitude 
of successive syndicates in recent years towards artists 
with English names. Their plea has been either (a) that 
Continental artists are superior, or (b) that English- 
speaking artists have no box-office attraction. It is a 
sort of poisonous hypnotism that has worked so success- 
fully on post-War audiences that the bulk of people who 
now go to Covent Garden really believe that English- 
speaking singers of international rank simply do not 
exist. These post-War audiences, in the mass, can hardly 
be blamed, though there are always some members of any 
typical audience who know what’s what. Yet in happier, 
Edwardian times English-speaking singers did not suffer 
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the same senseless tabu, and we had—apart from the 
unique Melba who, like Nordica and Edvina and many 
others, took the precaution to de-Anglicise her name— 
such singers as Suzanne Adams, Kirkby Lunn, Mary 
Garden (a Scotswoman), Agnes Nicholls, David Bispham, 
John Coates, Putnam Griswold, Edna Thornton, 
McCormack, Clarence Whitehill and Edmund Burke 
taking their place among artists of European reputation. 
The assumption to-day is that our best singers—singers 
good enongh for the Metropolitan or La Scala—are unfit 
to appear on the same stage with those selected from 
among the stars of the Continent. 


The actual truth is that a good many of these imported 
singers have been unworthy to appear in first-class 
opera; they had been taken on trust, and the result was 
lamentable. (I could give a string of names.) While 
appreciating Mr. Toye’s good intentions, 1 cannot, after 
a quarter of a century of opera-going, share his evident 
satisfaction with the 1984 productions. In the art of 
presenting an opera the present administration have 
several things to learn, despite those ‘‘ advance book- 
ings.” Ideally, an “‘ international ’* season should repre- 
sent the highest achievements of all countries, from China 
to Peru. Need England be under any sort of cloud? 


The Cry of the Unemployed 


SIR,—A large number of people are indebted to 
Lady Houston for her kind and noble acts on behalf of 
humanity. 


I agree with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales that ex-Service 
men should be found jobs, but there are a good number 
of men who were patriotic during the War, who offered 
themselves for military service but were not accepted by 
the authorities. What about them? Are they to be 
thrown on the dust heap? 


It is appalling to be unemployed, answering advertise- 
ments, advertising, making personal calls, visiting unem- 
ployment exchanges and receiving no unemployment 
benefit. 

If a woman has a small domestic position, is she 
supposed to keep her husband ? 

Employment ought to be found also for men whether 
ex-Service or not. 

It seems hard if a man is not an ex-Service man to be 
turned down. 

Another point against a man is his age. Experience 
seems to be wasted. A. J. SmiTH. 

32, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 


Roads and Rail in Peace and War 


SIR,—The railways were built under Act of Parliament 
for the carriage of traffic greater distances and faster than 
road transport of that day was capable of carrying it. 

Now this traffic has been turned on to the roads again — 
before provision has been made to take it. 

To allow £250,000,000 of public utility capital to pro- 
duce no dividend at all, nor work for the employees, is 
absurd and against the true interests of the country. 

If all transport—rail, road, air and water—were consoli- 
dated under one control, long-distant goods would be 
drawn by mechanical horses in wheeled containers to the 
trains and taken by others from the trains to their 
destinations. 


Excursion passengers could go by train and be met by 
local ’buses, thus giving them longer time for their visit 
and also obviating the stops for meals. 

By this means both rail and road would earn legitimate 
returns and the present congestion of the roads reduced. 

The saving of the immense cost of rebuilding the roads 
could finance the purchase of mechanical horses and 
trailers, and trucks to carry the latter. 

Railway tracks not now wanted could be turned into 
roads, the old rails being utilised to form the bridges to 
span the existing level crossings. 

The country would benefit by having a huge reserve 
of standardised mobile transport in case of war. 

A. J. VELLACOTT. 


10, Montacue Court, Folkestone. 
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MOTORING 
WHY NOT ROAD RACES ? 


By Sefton Cummings 


WAS talking to the representative of a famous 
Continental firm of motor manufacturers 
over the week end and he was telling me 

about the great duel which is expected in the big 
road races next season between the Alpha Romeos 
and Mercedes Benz. 

It seems that the Alpha Romeo are bringing out 
a new sixteen cylindered car with twin propeller 
shafts on the lines of the Monoposto model, which 
Brian Lewis drove to victory in the Ulster Grand 
Prix last year, and which swept the board on the 
Continent until the Mercedes Benz came along 
with their four wheel independent suspension 


model. 
British Firms Handicapped 


This Alpha Romeo is to have two superchargers 
and a guaranteed maximum speed of over two 
hundred miles an hour, though whether anyone 
will be able to drive it flat out on the roads remains 
to be seen. Mercedes Benz are said to have a 
model in preparation which will be able to compete 
with this phenomenally fast car on equal terms and 
I hear that two or three British firms are not 
letting the grass grow under their feet. 

But the fact is that we are greatly handicapped in 
this country by lack of practical experience. We 
have some very fine drivers, but they have not the 
experience of road racing possessed by the French 
and Italian cracks. Nor have our designers 


Supreme since 


Apart from the improvements in road holding 

and cornering capacity which experience of road 
racing definitely produces, our export market 
on the Continent will undoubtedly be facilitated 
by the advertisement received from winning 
important races. There seems, therefore, a strong 
case for permitting these events in England. 
_ But there are more ways than this in which the 
country would benefit by such an innovation. 
Huge throngs of enthusiasts attend these events 
and spend money in the countries where they are 
held. The Ulster Grand Prix draws visitors not 
only from England, but from all over Europe, 
while the Grand Prix at Le Mans and the Mille 
Miglia in Italy attracts vast and cosmopolitan 
crowds. 


New Policy Wanted 


I am sure that any temporary dislocation of 
traffic would be amply compensated for by the 
benefit to trade which would accrue from such a 
venture, a benefit which would, moreover, increase 
from year to year as the race became better known 
and attracted more representative entries. 

Successive governments have vetoed such a 
suggestion for so many years now that it has come 
to be taken for granted that any application would 
be automatically refused and I doubt if one has 
been made for some years past. We are surely 
not so hidebound that we cannot alter our policy 
to suit our own convenience, particularly when this 
means extra employment and a stimulant to an 
industry which is absorbing more and more workers 
every day. 
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MUSIC NOTES 
BEECHAM AND HARTY 


By Herbert Hughes 


HAT was an unusual and happy occasion at 
Queen’s Hall on Sunday afternoon. when 
Sir Thomas Beecham and Sir Hamilton Harty 
took part in the same orchestral programme. The 
concert was one of the current series, a series 
that has given epicures some memories to be 
cherished. * For this event the Irish conductor was 
invited to direct a performance of his Concerto in 
D Minor for Violin and Orchestra (Op. 17) with 
Paul Beard as soloist. Harty was thirty when 
he wrote this work; to-day he is in his fifties; 
and one could not help wondering what he now 
thinks of music he made when Vaughan Williams 
had yet his reputation to earn, when our Arthur 
Bliss and William Walton were (artistically) in 
swaddling clothes, when Bax and Ireland and 
Goossens were inventing little local noises, and 
Schénberg, Bartédk, Kodaly, Hindemith, Berg, 
von Webern and others of the Central European 
gang were unheard of. 


The Endurance Test 


The idiom of music, like the conception of the 
Ideal Home, has vastly changed since the year 
1909. The real test, in music as in everything else, 
is endurance, and it seemed to me that this is a 
work that looks like ‘surviving the decrees of 
fashion. At any rate, the audience on Sunday 
had no doubt about it, for they brought the com- 
poser and Mr. Beard (who played with great skill 
and charm) back to the platform many times. 

For the rest, the concert was Beecham’s with 
Beethoven’s 8th Symphony in the first part, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade Suite in the 
second. Sir Thomas has probably conducted 
better performances of the Beethoven; one more 


‘rehearsal would have made it quite flawless, 


delightful though it was. The real business of his 
share in the afternoon was the Russian work, and 
into this he put every ounce of his all but incom- 
parable temperament. It was Beecham who 
brought this astonishing composition to England 


. before the War, and electrified Covent Garden and 


Drury Lane with it. He has probably forgotten 
how many times he has conducted it, here and 
elsewhere. But I take leave to doubt whether it 
has ever been better played than it was the other 
afternoon, or as well. Beecham himself was 
obviously entranced. 

To say this is not, as every musician knows, 
the same as saying that a big Weaine excerpt, or 
any classical symphony, was perfectly executed. 

Many a second-rate conductor at the head of a 
first-class. orchestra. has achieved a_ blameless 
interpretation. In perhaps nine cases out of ten 
the performance will be beyond criticism if it is 
note-perfect and the rules of the game are 
observed. In ‘‘ Scheherazade,”’ on the other hand, 
the orchestration is so rich in individual parts, the 
parts so free yet interdependent, the rhythms so 


frequently rubato, that a correct and straight- - 


forward performance simply extinguishes the very 
essence of the music. 


CINEMA 
A FINE SHORT FILM AT LAST 


By Mark Forrest 


ASKERADE has had a phenomenal success 

at the Academy, but after three months its 

appeal appears at last to be exhausted and it is to 

be replaced by two pictures both of which are 
certain to arouse very great interest. 


The first of these is Der Zerbrochene Krug (The 
Broken Jug), which is a short dramatic film running 
for only half an hour. This picture was awarded 
the prize for dramatic short films at the Inter- 
national Sound Film Competition in Vienna last 
year, and Miss Cohen is to be congratulated on 
getting hold of it. The reason for the congratula- 
tion is that the average short film which precedes 


‘the main feature is so unintelligent that it was 


quite time not only our own cinema, but Holly- 
wood, was made to realise the possibilities of the 
curtain raiser. 


In the theatre the luxury of a bonne bouche has. 


been abandoned by the managers for which the 
public, who are generally late even for the main 
event, have only themselves to blame; but the 
cinema has to provide a programme to last a cer- 
tain time and so long as the main feature is 
restricted to an hour and a half there is room 
not only for the News and the Cartoon, but also 
for some other attraction. The Broken Jug is so 
far'in advance of its rivals in this country, both 
in direction and material, that it is no good seek- 
ing for comparisons. That there are faults in it 
is obvious, but it would be churlish to lay stress 
upon them when the whole production has so 
much vitality and originality. 


In the Tyrolean Alps 


Following upon this comes Lac Aux Dames, 
the film version of Miss Vicki Baum’s book, 
Martin’s Summer. Unfortunately this is the only 
novel of Miss Baum’s which I have not read, but 
I am willing to wager that the end of the story 
has been altered to suit someone else’s idea of what 
is fitting. 

More and more it becomes necessary to lay stress 
upon the story in the cinema for in the best 
pictures the photography is now always good, 
the direction adequate and the acting competent. 
In this particular film the scene is laid on a lake 
in the Tyrolean Alps where Eric Heller, a penni- 
less student, played by Jean-Pierre Aumont, comes 
as a Swimming instructor in order to keep the wolf 
from the door. As the title may suggest, the 
ladies have other ideas, but his platonic friendship 
with the girl on the other side of the lake, who is 
beautifully played by Simon Simone, is really what 
matters—at least I think so in spite of the ending. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
VICKI BAUM’S 


"LAC AUX DAMES” (a) 


(St. Martin’s Summer) 
with SIMON SIMONE 
and Viennese Prize Film 


“ ZERBROCHENE KRUG” (vu) 
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Special Jubilee News 


SCOTLAND YARD officers made 

a tour of the Jubilee route this 
week and premises where seats are 
being offered for sale came in for 
special attention. Occupiers were 
questioned and asked to provide the 
names of people expected to be 
present during the procession. 


This, incidentally, is the usual 
procedure before an important Royal 
appearance. The police, however, 
wish to satisfy themselves that none 
of the undesirables now known to be 
in England has the opportunity of 
making himself conspicuous. 


Jubilee souvenirs are pouring in 
from Germany, to the detriment of 
the Birmingham manufacturers. 
Thanks to the Anglo-German trade 
pact, the duty of 25 per cent. cannot 
be increased, and thanks to the fact 
that under the Merchandise Marks 
Act jewellery does not have to be 
stamped with the country of origin, 
the public will not know what it is 
buying. 

e 

The biggest piece of impertinence 
is that foreign competitors are steal- 
ing Birmingham’s ideas; complete 
designs have been copied. 


At the offices of the Deputy-Master 
of the Mint I was told last Sat- 
urday that application had_ to 
be made to the Privy Purse Offices 
before Royal portraits could be 
reproduced on medals. Does this 
apply to European medal-makers? 
If so, how is it enforced ? 


West-end hotels report this week 
that the vanguard of the Jubilee 
visitors is arriving daily. Some of 
our guests seem rather puzzled to 
find London taking the Jubilee so 
calmly. Others know that the 
Englishman’s enthusiasm mounts 
very slowly but very surely to its 
climax. 

* 

Just as those responsible for the 
Jubilee plans have worked very 
slowly and surely . . in some 
cases so slowly that shipping lines 
touching Empire outposts had 
scarcely no time to make arrange- 
ments for visitors. 

* 


The Prince of Wales broadcasts 
next Friday at 9.30 in aid of King 
George’s Jubilee Trust—the National 
Thankoffering which is to be devoted 
to the welfare of the rising gener- 
ation. This should give additional 
impetus to the flow of contributions, 
which is rising daily and will soon 
be running into hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. 


Empire 
Diary 


Apr. 9—R.E. Society enter- 
tains the High Commissioner 
Southern Rhodesia (Mr. 

. Lanigan O'Keeffe) to 
RE at the Cannon Street 
Hotel. Mr. O’Keeffe will speak 
on ‘‘ Some problems of Southern 
Rhodesia.” 


Apr. 10—Visit to London of a 
of about a hundred 
and men of H.M.A.S. 
“ Australia,” on which 
Duke of Gloucester travelled 
home. They will march through 
the City, pA starting at 
London Bridge, to the Guildhall 
where they will be entertained 
to lunch by the Lord Mayor. 
They will be given tea by the 
Royal Empire Society and Over- 
seas League. They also hope to 
visit the Tower and other 
principal sights. 


At 4.30 p.m. at the Royal 
Empire Society, lecture with 
lantern slides on ‘‘ Coinage in 
the British ¥ prior to 
1870,” by Mr. Caldecott. 


Apr. ti—Royal Aero Club 
luncheon at Grosvenor House to 
Sir MacPherson Robertson, the 
donor of the prize for the 
Melbourne Centenary Air Race. 


Apr. 12—At 9.30 p.m., H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales broadcasts 
in aid of King George’s Jubilee 
Trust. 

The same evening at 8.15 p.m. 
at the Overseas League, lecture 
on “‘ Some Reminiscences of an 
Trish R.M.,” by Sir Christopher 
Robinson, Bart. 


Apr. 23—At 9.50 p.m., Broad- 
cast on “‘ Empire News, vs by Mr. 
H. V. Hodson, Editor of the 
Round Table.” 


Apr. 25—At p.m., “ At 
Home” of the, African 
branch of the Overseas. League. 


Apr. 29—At 12.30 for 1 p.m., 
R. E, 8. Iuncheon of Welcome 
to the South African Cricket 
Team at the Hotel Victoria. The 
Rt. Hon. the — of Athlone in 
the . chair, ee by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Lord Mayor of London. 


Apr. 8 to 27—Imperial 
Institute Cinema, ** Short Talks 
to Schools” at 10.15 a.m. New 
Zealand, 8th, 9th and 10th, 
Union of South Africa, 11th and 
12th, India, 15th, 16th and 17th. 
From April 18th to 27th, ““Kamet 
Conquered,” the record of the 
British Himalayan Ezpedition 
of 1931-32, will be shown daily at 
10.15 a.m., 11.35 a.m., 2.15 p.m. 
and 3.35 p.m., Sundays, 2.45 p.m. 
and 4.15 p.m. 


Australia’s Negotiators 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt. 


Tus. week the Australian Prime 

Minister and his delegation 
commenced negotiations with the 
British (sovernment on the most 
urgent of their trade problems — the 
future of Australian meat exports to 
this country. 

Mr. Lyons has been criticised at 
home for bringing so large a dele- 
gation to England. It is already 
apparent from the extent to which 
the meat discussions are being 
influenced by considerations of gen- 
eral Anglo-Australian policy that 
the Prime Minister will need all the 
assistance he has brought. 


Much play has been made with the 
British contention that Australia has 
not fully implemented certain Articles 
of the Ottawa Agreement in the pro- 
vision of opportunities for ‘‘ reason- 
able competition’’ by the British 


‘manufacturer in the Australian 


market. 


The delegation does not, of course, 
admit this point; but it is an import- 
ant factor that the details of the case 
for presentation at Whitehall have 
been left largely in the hands of the 
two men who collaborated for 
Australia at Ottawa—Sir Henry 
Gullett, now Minister for Trade 
Treaties,.and Mr. S. M. Bruce, the 
present High Commissioner in 
London. 

the Prime Minister also 
is Mr. R. G. Menzies, K.C., the ris- 
ing young Attorney-General. His 
presence in London is not entirely 
due to the trade negotiations—he is 
to appear in a private Privy Council 
case next month—but there are a 
number of points about the White- 
hall discussions upon which his 
legal experience and clear political 
brain will be brought to bear. 

Interpretation of certain items of 
the Anglo-Argentine trade treaty— 
the most difficult obstacle in the path 
of the Australian negotiators—will 
concern him. He has a part to play 
also in the trade agreements with 
European countries which Sir 
Henry Gullett seeks to complete. 

Then there is a Minister of whom 
London has heard little, but whose 
practical experience as a farmer and 
mind for detail will assist in the 
team-work. He is Mr. H. V. C. 
Thorby, the only Country party 
Minister in the delegation, who may 
be relied upon to interpret Austra- 
lian rural sentiment. 

Behind the ministerial guns is Mr. 
E. F. Sunners, chairman of the 
Queensland Meat Industry Board, as 
adviser to the delegation. He has 


been responsible for bringing the 
new largely chilled meat industry to 
the point of efficiency it has reached 
to-day. 
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SABI RIVER: The design of the Bridge. 


A Bridge Across 3,000 


Years 
By “ Lictor” 
A GREAT road-bridge, of chrome- 
steel, is being constructed in a 
weird and romantic corner of the 
Empire. 

It will have a single arch spanning 
1,080 feet, which is exceeded only by 
the bridges in Sydney Harbour and 
Hell’s Gate, New York. 

The “ Birchenough Bridge,” as it 
will be called, in honour of Sir 
Henry Birchenongh, President of the 
British South Africa Co:, is peculiar 
in that it is being erected in an area 
that for hundreds of square miles on 
either side is almost virgin veld. It 
is on a route over which the still 
unidentified ‘‘ Ancients’ marched 
inland from the Indian Ocean to the 
mysterious citadel and temple at 
Great Zimbabwe that inspired Rider 
Haggard to write ‘‘She’ and 
** King Solomon’s Mines.”’ 

Over a ford across the Sabi river, a 
mile or so above the site of the 
bridge now building, long lines ‘of 
negro slaves, laden with gold and 
ivory, once wended their weary way 
in single file to the awaiting vessels 
that were to bear them into the 
unknown. Perhaps to Palestine, to 
Saba, or to the Persian Gulf. 

Here it was that the majestic Sir 
Henry Curtis, the dapper Captain 
John Good, R.N.—eyeglass flashing 
in the sun—and the genial butcher- 
philosopher Allan Quartermain 
waded the mile-wide stream on their 
way to She-Who-Must-Re-Obeyed, 
and other wonders. Perhaps on the 
very rocks that to-day anchor the 
same cables which, a little while ago, 
were used in building the bridge in 
Sydney Harbour, the warrior 
Umslopagaas had whetted the edge 


of his fearful axe ‘ Inkosikas ’—the . 


Maker of Groans. 

Fact and fiction, science, mystery 
and romance, are hopelessly inter- 
mixed along the road which leads to 
the Birchenough bridge. 

Recently I stood on the spot where 
Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., have 
made a temporary township for their 
bridge builders and, looking towards 
the east, saw the distant range of the 
-eool and ever-green Chimanimani 
Mountains. What secrets do they 
hold ? 

My thoughts turned to Hiram the 


Where the Bridge is to be built. 


{Photo by Mrs. Bridges 


Pheenician, history’s greatest builder 
and contractor, who brought the gold 
for Solomon’s throne and temple. 
Whither sailed the fleets of Sului- 
man ibn Daoud, ‘“ wisest of men,” 
on their mysterious three-year 
voyages ? 

There are scores of ancient mines 
in Southern Rhodesia, from which 
engineers estimate gold worth about 
100 millions sterling was once taken. 
Who were these ancient miners ? 


Was Rider Haggard so impossibly 
wrong in his answer? Whence did 
the Queen of Sheba (or Saba) get the 
gold she added to Solomon's corner in 
currency ? Not from Arabia; that 
much is certain. 


Early next year, through the 
munificence of the late Sir Alfred 
Beit, in the perspicacity of the 
Trustees of his estate, tourists in 
motor-cars will travel at their ease to 
the Switzerland of Africa, along the 
toute that once bore chain-gangs 
carrying treasure, from the high veld 
of what is now Southern Rhodesia, 
to the galleys in the Mogambique 
channel. 

Perhaps, because of the building of 
this new engineering wonder, some 
chance visitor will hit on the clue to 
the mystery of the builders of 
Zimbabwe and the origin of King 
Solomon’s gold. 


Neglected Markets 
By Cleland Scott. 


Nanyuki, Kenya. 
ECONOMICS are a_ proverbial 
danger to the lay mind, but 
even so it seems hard to understand 
the lack of initiative displayed both 
in and in regard to Eastern Africa. 
There is a native population of 
several million, yet remarkably little 
is done by manufacturers at home 
and producers in Africa to encourage 
it to spend. 

An example of what the native will 
‘fall for”? is the railway. Some 
years ago every Kikuyu who left his 
reserve to work in the large Nanyuki 
stock area, walked the forty odd 
miles and walked back again when 
he felt he had toiled long enough : 
similarly, his wives carried out 
potatoes, maize and bananas for sale. 

To-day, hardly any dream of 
travelling any way but by rail: no 


one could accuse the Kikuyu of being 
free spenders, but even so they prefer 
to pay rail fare rather than walk. 

A very heavy percentage of natives 
of both sexes wears out several yards 
of cotton cloth every year while more 
and more are donning clothes, at 
present a pair of shorts and a shirt, 
or an old Army greatcoat. 


Previously most of the cloth came 
from Lancashire, now a horribly large 
proportion comes from Japan because 
Japanese, though inferior, is cheaper. 


To induce a native to start buying, 
goods must be cheap: time will 
educate him into buying quality. 

Quite a number of indoor servants 
are taking to pygies and sheets 
because ‘‘ Master does.” Boots, 
clothes, blankets, knives, razors, 
even gramophones or, in fact, almost 
anything that the white man uses, 
can and should be sold to natives. 
England could supply all of these 
goods for native consumption. 

The local producers might make an 
appeal to his stomach. The main 
basis of native food is maize meal; 
this would be distinctly more palat- 
able if eaten with (cheap) sugar. 

The same applies to butter; all 
natives adore fat of any kind and 
they would buy butter were it really 
cheap. Tea, too, would be drunk far 
more by natives, but for, to their 
way of thinking, the high price. 


Imperial 


“ We remain convinced that 
the Indo-British Convention 
is broadbased on widespread 
mutual goodwill. But there 
should be no attempt to conceal 
from the home public the fact 
that there are also many who 
are chiefly animated by malevo- 
lence, and that real safeguards 
are essential.”’— 

Statesman (Calcutta). 


** Australia will have increas- 
ing opportunity to add to the 
Empire’s strength. That will 
be done most effectively if her 
people, wisely yet boldly, exer- 
cise that complete national, 
political and economic liberty 
which they now. possess.’’— 

The Age, Melbourne, 
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Empire Outposts—VII 


Tristan Da Cunha 
By Mary Edmonds. 


DA CUNHA is the 
orphan of the British Empire. 
It is the largest of three small, vol- 
canic islands, situated midway 
between Cape Colony and South 
America, the loneliest spot in the 
South Atlantic. It is roughly cir- 
cular, with an area of about sixteen 
square miles, of which only 2,000 
acres are of any agricultural value. 
Steep cliffs rise from the sea on all 
sides except the north-west, the sun 
rarely shines, the island is devast- 
ated by an eternal wind and frequent 
rain, and over-run by rats. 
No trees, flowers or birds brighten 
the scene. 


Although discovered in 1506, by the 
Portuguese Admiral, Tristao da 
Cunha, the first permanent settler 
was Thomas Currie, who landed in 
1810. The island was annexed to 
Britain, as a dependency of Cape 
Colony, in 1816. 


During Napoleon’s imprisonment 
on St. Helena, a small garrison was 
established at Tristan, where they 
found Currie, a romantic figure, liv- 
ing entirely alone. On Napoleon’s 
death, the garrison was removed, 
except for William Glass, who with 
two men, asked for permission to 
remain. Glass had a wife, and the 
others contracted with a sea captain 
to bring them wives from St. Helena. 

This small group were the founders 
of the present colony. 

Life on the island is hard. The 
principal diet is potatoes and fish, 
occasionally supplemented by beef 
and mutton. 

In 1885 fifteen of the sixteen men 
were drowned, and Tristan became an 
island of widows and_ children. 
To-day the population has risen to 
170. 
The people live in small, stone 
houses, like Scottish crofters. 
Inside, the cottages are comfortable 
enough, but sparsely furnished, with 
seldom more than a deal table, a 
form, or a wooden chair. With no 
trade, no money, and no internal 


Opinions 


“It is impossible not to 
sympathise with the losses sus- 
tained by shipowners trading to 
Australia as a result of the 
restrictibn on meat exports, 
agreed to under pressure, by 
the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment.—The West Australian. © 


** It would be well if Southern 
Rhodesia could be represented 
at East African Governors’ 
Conferences, if only with a 
watching brief, to ensure that 
decisions which are bound to 
affect this country are not 
reached without the full know- 
ledge of our Government.”’— 
From “The Countryside,” 
Salisbury. 


means of support, the islanders are 
dependent on help from Great 
Britain. 


Their greatest difficulty is lack of 
transport. An average of one ship a 
year calls there, but this can never be 
relied upon, and if, as frequently hap- 
pens, the potato crop fails, the island- 
ers often reach starvation point. 


In 1920, a letter was published by 
an islander, who had just heard that 
the war was over, and in the middle 
of February, news of the Royal 
wedding arrived. 

Whenever the Postmaster-General 
announces that mails are to be dis- 
patched, amongst the gifts to the 
islanders are presents from the King 
and Queen. In 1929. the Queen sent 
a harmonium. 

There is a real danger of over- 


the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic 
routes to Europe. 

There has, however, been a Well- 
and Canal since 1829, the first being 
built as a private enterprise. In 
1841 the canal was purchased by the 
Legislature of Upper Canada and 
enlarged and improved, but in 1913 
the Canadian Government decided to 
meet the demand for a new Welland 
Ship Canal that would take care of 
the huge vessels 600 feet in length 
and several thousand tons burden 
which had been built to carry 
immense cargoes of grain. 

Here are some striking facts about 
the canal :— 

It has only seven locks of uniform 
lift, compared with the 25 locks of 
varying lift in the old canal. 

The usable length of the new locks 


The Welland Canal, Canada. 


population in Tristan. Within ten 
years, the cultivated land will be 
insufficient for the subsistence of the 
islanders. Emigration to South 
Africa has been suggested, but, even 
if they wished to go, immigration 
laws make this no easy matter. 

A further disaster has overcome 
them, for Mr. D. M. Cane, through 
whose agency, food and clothes were 
regularly collected and forwarded to 
the island, and who by frequent 
letters to the Times, kept the needs 
of the islanders before the world, died 
last week. 


Wonders of Our Empire—No. 5. 


Canada’s Lake-Link 


Canal 

THE Welland Canal is one of the 

greatest transport achievements 
of the Empire. Some twenty-five 
miles long, it forms a “ water-stair- 
way ”’ to overcome the three hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet difference 
in level between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 

Constructed at a cost of £24,000,000 
£7,000,000 more than the total 
expenditure on the Suez, and 
£16,000,000 more than the sixty-one 
mile Kiel Canal, it links the Great 
Lakes of Canada more effectively to 


is 820 feet, with a width of 810 feet 
at the water line and 200 feet at the 
bottom. 

A vessel can pass through the new 
Welland Ship Canal in eight hours 
as against eighteen hours in its 
predecessor. 

The huge locks can be filled or 
emptied in eight minutes. 

One of the guard locks near the 
Lake Erie end of the Canal is the 
longest lock in the world. It is 
1,380 feet in length. 

At Port Weller, the Lake Ontario 
entrance to the new canal, an arti- 
ficial harbor one and a half miles 
long and 800 feet wide has been 
created. 

Twenty-one movable bridges across 
the waterway are required to take 
care of the vehicular and ail 
traffic. 


Jubilee Visitors 


The following distinguished visitors 
may be expected to arrive from 
Western Australia on or about the 
dates named :— 

Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Darbyshire, 4th 
May; Hon. C. G. Latham, Mth June; 
Hon. Selby W. Munsie, end of May. 

Sir John Kirwan, President of the 
Legislative Council, and Mr. Arnold 
Piesse have already arrived. 
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East Africa.—J. H. McQuade, of Dar es Salaam Teneanzike 
Territory c/o Barclay’s Bank, Piccadilly Cirens. London 
Mills, of Northern Rhodesia Gloucester 
W.2; W. A. Dolton, of Kenya Pl Club, 
Plymouth; F. Ryder, of Kenya Colony, Thurlow, Suffo 
Southern Rhodesia.—Mr. W. F. Clarke, ; Mise 3 Ratte 
Bindura; Mr. E. H. Maxwell, Bulawayo: M . Gossip, tory 
~~ o; Mr. G. Swanson, Yuta Lee, Tsungwesi; 
. H. T. Kirkup, Salisbury; Mr. D Golfing” ‘Bulawayo. 
Australla.— Captain J. R. hy from one of his 
periodical vis Visits ; G. Coulter, a ney. 3 
of the vgne h Wa islative 
Council; Mr. and Mrs. K. Hardy, of Spseer: Mr. F. Palmer, 
mana ig director of the Australian and Overseas Travel Service, 
with Hardy, from Melbourne; Mr. and Mrs. V._ Bevis, 
returning holiday visit to Australis; Mr. C. Altson, director 
of a Melbourne tobacco firm; Miss B. Herring, a member, of a 
well-known New South Wales pastoral ‘family; to. E. Gages, 
of Melbourne. 


Canada.—Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Black, of Montreal, Claridge’s; Mr. 
W. W._Johnston, accountant, Ottawa, and Mrs. Jo 
Lane Hotel; Mr. C. B. Smith Hen Stewart Smith and 
McCleane, Halifax, Savoy Hotel; Mer F. K. Morrow and Mr. G. a 
Cotrille, of Toronto, Claridge’s; Dr. Charles A. a of th 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Chemical Club; W. N Nicer 
accountant, Miller, Court and wy stockbrok 
Shaftesbury Hotel; Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Newmarck and Miss Violet 
Stubbs, of Toronto, Savoy Hotel; Mr. W. &. Gibson, of A 
Gibson and Son, the Oniprio land surveyors, Cumberland Hotel: 

r. John D. M. Spence, ae .. Toronto, c/o Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Charing Cross; Mr. G. 8S. Whitb Chemical Division cingotes. 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Park Lane Hotel; 4 
Drury, manager, Deloro Smelting and Refining Co., ‘Toronto. and 


LATEST EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


ied. of Aird, heiteex and Co., dealers in stocks and bonds 
‘foronto, c/o Canadian Bank of Commerce; Mr. R. J. Cooke, buy ‘te 
of Hudson’s Bay Co., Vancouver, and Mr. W. J. Twitchell, 
company's artment manager at Edmonton Hotel; 
McFarlane, of McFarlane, Son and Hodgson, Ltd., whee 
stationers and paper dealers, Montreal, and and 
McFarlane, Queen e’s Mansions. 


Mr D. 

Carter; Mise D, A. Carter; Miss L. Drake: Miss L. M. Delius; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. 8. Firth; Capt. C, AR Firth; Misses M. and G. 
Fitzibbon; Mr. E. W. Giffard; Lad: Gilera; Maj. and Mrs. J. 
Gillespie, Mr. and Mrs. M. §. Hack; Mrs. S. R. Hadow; Mr. J. H. 
Faigh 4 Hardinge; Mr. ond Mrs. J. Jennings; Dr. and Mrs. 
D. Jones; Mr. P. Kitney; a. & . C. Knox; Miss D. E. Knox; Mr. 
Knox; Mr. A. D. Sir ‘Lawson, K.B.E.; 
M. Mr. and Mrs. “Le B. and M. Les 
Smith; Lady D He Rev. Mrs é. A. Lowe; Miss M. A. 
Makeig-Jones; M arris; G. Pa 4 Mr. and Mrs. + 


Newbery; Mr. Nobbs;_Col. E. ‘Norton; Mr. J. 

O'Connor, Mrs. Ottley ‘Miss S Raphael: B. 8. Read; 

E- Sheph “Misses and nepherd ; V. H. Simmons; 
elfer; Mrs. M. V Thomas; } C. 8. Ward; Mrs 


ark 


Mrs. L. de. C. Woodward ; Mr. and Mrs. G. Bari low; Beland; 
Miss K. Berry; Mrs. Brand; Miss E. Brand; Mr. H , “t Mr. 
H. Broome; Mrs. C "Miss W. Buck; Mr. Brow; Mr. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


Rec., 2; Pens., from 


W.E 
~ Tennis Courts. 


PERSONAL 


within 


NVERNESS.—Huntley Lodge Hotel. Mrs. 
- Macdonald, proprietress. 024 na. 30 
2 gns. Lun.,, 3s. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton_ Private within 20 mins. Tennis, 


SS., etc., typed accurately and pr onal 


ONDON.—Somers Paying Guest House, cop. gently, 1, 
55, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3 (15 

mins. to West End ond City).—Tel. : Prim. 

2 B I ens., from 3 

s. 6d. G. Golf 


ords, 2d. 
24, Little Russell Street, W. wre: an 


buy. “ Blattis” Union Cockroach 


Binswood Avenue. Bed., 


Paste ; universal and used in 
all parts th 


e globe; extermination 
2;, Pens. ens. Garden. Golf } mile ERTH, Bed.» “From: ‘Chemist sts, Bootes 


Spa—Spa Hotel, Holly 6/-. Garden. Golf, '3 within 6 mins. 


Walk. Near gardens and pump room. 


Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post fre 


H. & C. in bed. E. 1. Gas fires. Billiards. 


Hayle, 


] Hotel. Near sea, golf, f C. water Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel. (A quiet in all rooms. Recommended 


BERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 


BUREAU brings _relief.— 


Row, London, W.C.1 


ndon, Q —Bed, 45. 
Pens., 3 = 4 Lun., 6d. HANKLIN, I1.0.W.—Cromdale Hotel. Gentleman seeks position 
Tea, 1s. Din., 3s. 6d. Keats Green.—Bed, 14. ec., 8. Secretary, Companion. Travelled, 
Pens., from & gns. to 6 gns. acc. to season. plays “Bridge and Chess. Box A.6. Saturday 
: W.E., 12s. to 15s. per day. Golf, 2 miles. view. 
ONDON.—Arlington House Hotel, 1-3, Tennis. 


am Gardens, Cromwell 


ad, 
W.8. Rec., 4; Bed 35; Pens., from 53s. 6d. 
to 5 gns. 


ONDON.—Artillery Mansions Hotel, 


OUTHSEA, HANTS. Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. 
Pens., 4-gns. W.E., 


ATURE LOVERS, outdoor folk and 
students can enjoy healthy, carefree 


Westminster, S.W.1._ ’Phon Vic. 
0867 and 2003. Bed., 200; Rec., 2. 15s. OUTH Uist, 
+» 278. Pens., 5 gns. to'8 gns. 


I1.O.M. — Lochboledsle 
Hotel. Bed., 82; Rec F 
gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to “hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


ec., 2. holidays in delightful oqreqansine. com- 
12s. day. bining comfort with sim at 
charges. Write for book ALE 


ESTATE, LANGDALE, SIDE, 


Pens., 


ONDON.— Bickenhall Private Hotel. 
Very comfortable. Cent. Sit. 8 min. Baker 
Street, 5 min. Oxford Street. Welbeck 3401. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Coart Hotel, Abbey 


Road.—Bed, 30 
2s. Tea, 9d. Din., 


FLATS & HOUSES 


2 Golf, 1 mil OR Unfurnished Flaslets and single 
Hotel, Southamp- tenn,” clock golf peed Rooms in Mayfair, enquire 17, 
Rooms. dng ath Tal e ote 
Y. — h te H 
Bios, Tels; Bonnington Hotel Rood. IVIERASMALL _ COMFORTABLY 


Pens., from 3 gns. 


Place, W. Euston and King’s 
Cross Stations. 230 Guests. Room, 


Golf.” Der ‘as: 


FURNISHED FLAT facing South and 
over-looking the sea; 2 bedrooms, kitchen, 
sitting room, bathroom. £9 per month, 


8 months £24. Pension if desired. Sea 


ath & Table d’ Aste "Bkfact, 8s, 6d. 
Aquacora, London. 


ONDON.—Manor Hotel, 32, Westbourne 
Hyde Park, W.2.—Bed, 75. 


Hotel, Cap Martin, A.M 


ANTED, good Cottage, Hants. Woman 


HOTELS AND LODGINGS artist. “Station, village, inside lav., 


co.’s water. Very low rent. Good tenant. 


Rec., 7. Pens., from 34 gns. single, from 5 


—Bowen, Lacock, Wilts. 


HOUSE AT ROCK- 
Din., ANDS. HASTINGS, April 15th to ST. GEORGE'S SQUARE, 8.W.1. 
Garden. Billiard 29th. unique. ‘ood »._—8 rooms, kitcken, bath; ground 
excellent. Immediate booking nedeseary: floor, lady’s quiet house; close "buses, over- 
ONDON. — Norfolk Residential Hotel, 


looking gardens; rent £110 (incl.).—Miss 


80/2, Kensington Gardens Square, 
W.2. Bays. 3801-2. J. Raiph, prop. " 


Greatest Hydro. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's 
For Health, Rest 


Pleasure. 270 Bedrooms, grounds 10 
Western 6098. Bed 80. Ree. 3. Pens., Illus.. Prospectus 


from 3} gns. W. E.. Lun., 28. 6d. Physicians. 
Tea, 1s. Din., 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IEDERS-IM-STUBAI, Tirol; 38,100 ft. 


up; 10 miles Innsbruck; beautiful 1/- Ib.; 10 lbs. 10 -: 5 Ibs 


Lee. .—Strathallan Hotel, 38, Bolton Alpine scenery. Excellent cuisine; English 
Gardens, 8.W.5. Bed. 30: Pens.; spoken pnsiien library. 7%. 6d.— 


from 2 le, 5 ‘double. Pi 8s. 6d. 


I te ‘parti 
"Tower Hill. London, £.C.8 Estab, 1886 


URE KENYA EMPIRE 


free. Freshig roasted—Whole berry’ or 
Ground—Tasting sample 38d. post free. 
with order. Rowland Stinson & 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES?—Then © 


XUM 


— 
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SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 
LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
Hotel. Bed, 10. Rec., 2. 8., 4s. 6d. 

D., 88. _ B.B.8. half price. Pens., 


. gns. Lun., 3 course 2s. 6d. Tea, plain 
6d. Din., 3s. 6d. Fishing, 
1 mile. 


LFRACOMBE, Deven 
_Pens., gns. 

king sea. bedrooms C. 

Many with m4. bathrooms. ‘ennis. 


IBWORTH.—Tho Rose and Crown. wit 
worth, near Leicester. A.A., B.A. 
and B.F.S.8. appointed. 


LANGOLLEN, Wales.—Grapes Hotel. 
ey hare for comfort, fishing and 


golf. 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel, 1, 

Barkston Gardens, Kensington, 
8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 2259. Children, 2 gns. 
per week or by arrangement.  Pens., 
£2 12s. 6d. to 3 gns. Lun., 2s. 6d. Din., 
3s. 6d. Tennis. 


VIEMORE, _Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 
Hotel. Bed, Ch. 20 per 


cent. red. 0 gns. Lun., 

3s. Din., Golf, Fish- 

ing, shooting, croquet, 
ing, tennis. 


Hotel.—Bed., 76; 
5; Pens., 4 gns. W.E., Sat. to 
97/6. Golf, 10 mins. 
"Botanic Gardens. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very mod- 
erate terms. 


OURNE END, Spade 


ai ari 
Barnbass 
Beeches. Fishing, bathing pool, croquet, 
deck tennis, punts and canoes. 


Visitors’ fees, 


Bo Crown, Hotel Pons. gns. Rige’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 = to 7 gna. 
Golf, 14 miles; 38. 6d. and 2s 


; Yachting, 
fishing, hunting. 


OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 
ody. E., 15s. per day. Golf, Trout 

fs riding, 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House ate, nr. 

Pembroke College. Pens., 

W.E., 14s. to 17s. 6d. per lf, 
3 miles; boating, tennis. 


Bed . to 6 gns. 
Golf, fi ng, sea 
bathing, qhing. mating. 


Cun. ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10s. 
Golf, hunting, shooting, boating, putting 
green, tennis. 


ONDON.—Gore Hotel, 189, 4 

Gate, S.W.7. . Bed., Rec., 2 and 

cocktail bar, Pens., from 3} gns. Tennis. 
Queen’s Club near. 


ONDON.—Shaftesbury Hotel, Gt. St. 
Andrew _ Street 2. mins. 
Leicester Sq. Tube. rooms, h. and 
c. water, central heating hts. Room, 
bath, breakfast double, 13s. 6d. 
4-course lunch A “e-course dinner, 3s. or a 
la Carte. Children by arrangement. 


ORTEHOE, N.  Devon.—Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed, 6. Rec., 2. S., 

8s., D., Children half-price.’ Pens.. 


and 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Northumber- 
land.—Central- Exchange Hotel, Grey 
Street. Bed, 70. Ch., under 12 
years, 25 per sa*- nay 8 years 50 per 
cent. Pens. .E. Tennis, 10 
mins. Golf,” Moo Fishing, 
pwimming baths 5 mins. ), sea bath- 
ing, coas 


Pens,” Surrey.—The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £1 r day. 
9d. Din., bs. Golf, 


Lun., 4s. ea, 1s. 
Weybridge Racing (Sandown 
and Epsom). Brook ands. Cricket. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel, 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 
Portpatrick "Hotel. Bed., 65. Pe ens., 
from £6. Golf, boating, bathing, tennis. 


Surrey.—Star & Garter 
Hotel. England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


ALISBURY, Wilts.—Cathedral Hotel 
Up-to-da te. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399. 


UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL.—Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 

& C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 
879. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire.—Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3/10/0. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel. 112 
Marine Parade. Facing sea. Tele- 
phone 434711. 


Bed., 33; Pens., from 4} gns. 

W.E. from 33/6. Coit § 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


Bars — Cambridge 
Royal York Crescent, 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V 


House Hotel. 
mn. Every 
V. Palmer. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit The Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


AWLISH, 8S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Prop. + 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire 
Hotel, Wilmin 
from 10s. 6d. per 


Pens., from 3 
squash, bowls, ping pong, croquet, b 
minton, Winter Garden. 


Court 
2 —Bed, 15. 


DINBURGH.—St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
Place.—Pens., from 4 
Bi. “64 as per day. Lun., from 2s. 6d. 
in., 43. 6d. Golf, fees from 2s. 6d. 
Riding. swimming, shooting, boating and 
yachting by arrangement, fishing, tennis. 


OLKESTONE, — Hou 
Hotel. Est. 34 lige . light. Central 
heat. No extras. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset Links, 
ey Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2; Pen 

3 ane. W.E., to 12/6 

Golf, Ts: 5/- (Aug., Sept.). 


ALMOUTH, 8. Cornwall.—Boscawen 
Private Hotel. Centre Sea Front, 
facing Falmouth Bay. _ Illustrated Hand- 


book gratis from Res. Props. ‘Phone. 141. 


View, Downderry. 
18. ws. 
in., 3s. 
Fishing, 
tennis. 


Som. (border of 

Lion tel. Pens., 4 W.E., 
12s, 6d. per 3 Fishing, 
riding, hunting, tennis 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 


r “day. 


the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
F by Proprietor. 
one : 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed, 
20. Rec., 5. Ch., half-price under 10 
ears. Pens., W.E., £2 15s. Lun., 
6s. Sup., 3s. 6d. Golf, Wor- 

lington, 15 5 miles. Racing, Boating. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, to 
26, Belhaven: Terrace. Bed, 66 7) 
trom £3 Lun., 3s. ites, 


5 ired. Bal. 

G A East Lothian.—Bisset’s 
Hotel. Bed, 25 ‘ s., 4 to 


.. 5. Pens. 
W.E., 14s. to 16s. day. 

Courts. Golf, 9 8s. 

5s. per day. Swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 
Regal Hotel. Bed., 12; 3. Pens. 
from 3 gns. W.E., 258. Golf, 
per day. bowls. 


AYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX.—Birch 
Hotel. —_ 23; Rec., 3. Pens., from 


pice. —Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
mer. Tel. Cleobury Mortimer 5. 

Rec., 1. 6d. 


Pens., 84s. 
Tea, 1s. 6d. Din., to 


minster. 


ueen Street. Pens., 
£3 12s. 6d. W.E., 2is. Golf, em bowls, 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 
Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns. W.E., 
to 57/-, Golf, Private 1/-, per. day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards 


TROUD, Glos. roe House Hotel, 

Pulte ‘Cross, Bed., 12; Rec., 1; Pens., 

to 34 W.E., day. Garden 
Ri 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon.—Beach Hotel. 
H.R.A. Promenade. position. 
Write for tariff. 


YNDRUM, _Perthshire—Royal Hotel. 

Bed, Rec., 2. Pens., from 6 gns. 

Lun., 3s. 6d. Tea, 1s. 6d. Din.s Sup., 
8s. 6d. Tennis. Fishing, shootin 


Moderate inclusive terms. 


IRGINIA Water, Surrey.—Glenridge 
Hotel.—Bed., 18 wee. 8 and bar. 
Pens., £4/15/6.” W.E., £1/17/6. Golf, 


Wentworth and 5/-. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE. po Porto Bello, 
a Englis: catering, 
t and att 


ARWICK.—Lord Leycester Hotel. 


Bed, 55. Rec., 6. Pens., from 44 
gns. W.E., Sat. to Mor. 33s. Lun., 3s. 
and 3s. 6d. Din,, 3s. 6d. and 5s. Golf, 


Leamington, 1} miles. Boating, tennis, 


C.2.—Grand Hotel, 
Saucihall a Charing Cross. Bed., 
110; Pens., 6 W.E., 18/6 per da 

Tennis courts ediacent. Golf, 1/- per roun 


Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, 3 
within 2 miles. Fishing, £m. putting 
green, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country Cc. 
one 696. 


Gas fires in bedrooms 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best i- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone 761, 762 


OLMBROOK, Cumberland.—Carleton 
Green Hotel. Pens., 4 gns.; Golf, 
Seascale 18-hole, Fishing, shooting, sea- 
bathing, mountain scenery, Tennis. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Ses front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


Sea front. Cent. 110 bed. with 
H. & C. Five large lounges. 
Billiards. 


LFRACOMBE, N. Devon.—The 
Private Hotel, Wilder Road. 
Pens., 2} to 44 gns. W.E. 12/- ber dag. Beds ot 
1 mile, Bowls, miniature go 


LFRACOMBE.—Imperial Prome- 


nade. 90; 5; Pens., 4 
gus. W.E., 25/- to ba 
hard and grass tennis 
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Gold, Exchange, and the Mines 


(By Our City Editor) 


HE latest upheaval in the ‘‘ gold bloc’ of 
Europe has resulted in Belgium falling off 
her golden perch to the extent of a 28 per 

cent. devaluation of the Belga. The importance 
of Belgium’s departure from gold was scarcely 
realised here, for all eyes are on the armament 
danger at the moment, and currency problems and 
even the Budget surplus are dwarfed beside it. 
But one cannot help feeling that political and 
financial difficulties are interwoven. The sooner 
the European ‘‘ gold bloc ’’ is unseated, the sooner 
will an attempt be made to stabilise the pound, the 
franc and the dollar, and then more progress will 
have been made towards world peace than can ever 
be accomplished by tours of Germany, Russia, 


Poland and elsewhere by the Cabinet’s “ flying- 
squad.”’ 


To take a long view, Belgium’s surrender to the 
force of circumstances is most likely to be followed 
by moves towards the devaluation of the Swiss 
franc, for Switzerland refuses to bring down her 
standard of living, especially as regards public 
services, in accordance with the rise in the real 
value of her currency, and the state of things exist- 
ing there cannot continue indefinitely. One can 
only imagine that the capitulation of the guilder 
and: the French franc will take place after a more 
severe struggle, but take place it must, eventually, 
unless some previous agreement for stabilisation is 
reached. As regards the effect of devaluation on 
British trade, the obvious remedy is to take care 
that the necessary machinery is available in 
advance to prevent any dumping of foreign goods 


in this country on the strength of devalued 
currencies. 


Exchanges and the Mines 


The result of the crack in the gold bloc has been 
to drive gold up to new high levels over a fairly 
prolonged period, and in the latest Rand mining 
returns the effect of a sharp rise is apparent. The 
mines endeavour to adjust their production to rises 
in the price of gold by milling lower grade ore, 
but when the rise is a sharp one then the effect is 
seen in largely increased monthly profits. Thus 
on the past month, with gold taken at 146s. per oz. 
fine, many records have been broken, and all the 
mines show increased profits on the month. 


The reports for the past year also make a good 
showing all round. In the “ Johnnies ’’ invest- 
ment group Government Areas dividends totalled 
125 per cent. against the 120 per cent. for 1933, 
while Van Ryn Deep, to which the rise in the price 
of gold has given new life by making payable 
additional tonnages of low-grade ore, paid 32} per 
cent. against 20 per cent. Last month Government 
Areas had the wonderful profit return of £343,583 
from a milling of 208,000 tons, while Van Ryn 
achieved a record output value at £135,924, the 
profit being £52,561. 


The big Mining Finance groups are experienc- 
ing great prosperity, a strengthening of the invest- 
ment position being accompanied by steady profit 
increases. General Mining are again paying 20 
per cent., with profits £8,538 up at £371,892, while 
Union Corporation, with profits of £565,816, 
against £452,054, are paying 8s. per share against 
Gs. This is certainly not the time to sell gold- 
mining shares if they are held for investment 
purposes. 


Imperial Chemical Results 


The dividend declared by Imperial Chemical Industries 
for the past year was up to market expectations, the 
ordinary shares receiving 8 per cent. in all for the year 
against 7% per cent. for 1938, while the deferred shares 
receive 2 per cent. against 1 per cent. Profits for 1934 
were £7,965,000 and, after a further allocation of £1,000,000 
to the Central Obsolescence Fund and charging £615,981 
for income tax, the net income was nearly £348,000 up 
at £6,349,107. The preference dividend costs £1,588,897, 
and the dividend on the ordinary and deferred capital 
takes £3,717,898. Reserve receives a transfer of £1,090,000, 
the same as in the previous year, and the “‘carry forward” 
is £42,000 up at £608,451. 


The capital structure of I.C.I. is somewhat complicated 
with the ordinary shares entitled to 7 per cent. dividend 
and two-thirds of surplus profits, the remaining one-third 
going to the deferred 10s. shares. It is now proposed 
that the latter be converted into ordinary shares in the 
proportion of four deferred 10s. shares for one ordinary 
£1 share. The latter are valued around 86s. and the 
deferred at about 9s., so that the scheme is in accordance 
with market valuations. The ordinary shares yield rather 
less than £4 9s. per cent. at the present price, but 
“* Chemicals ”? have always been a modest-vielding share 
and a popular market, so that the return is not unattrac- 
tive. But for the general dulness of markets. the shares 
would have responded to the highly satisfactory results. 


(Continued on page 448) 
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Vickers Limited 


THE TRADE IN 
ARMAMENTS 


The anntial general meeting of 
Vickers Limited was held on Tuesday 
at the Hotel Victoria, London. 


The Chairman (General the Hon. Sir 
Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B.) said that 
the net profits for the past year were 
£618,261, an increase of £69,897 com- 
pared with 1933. The Directors recom- 
mended the payment of a dividend of 
6 per cent. on the ofdinary share 
capital. 


With regard to the Royal Commis- 
sion which had been appointed to 
inquire into the private manufacture of 
and trade in armaments, as representa- 
tives of the Company might be called 
upon to give evidence it was not desir- 
able that he should anticipate the 
information which they would afford. 
The Directors, however, welcomed the 
inquiry, as it should provide an oppor- 
tunity to dispel misconceptions which 
existed regarding the conduct of arma- 
ment firms. The armament firms in 
this country carried on a legitimate 
business under strict control by Gov- 
ernment Departments. The profits 
during the ‘past 15 years had been 
meagre, yielding but a small return on 
the heavy capital outlay on the shops 
and plant which it was necessary to 
maintain in case of a national 
emergency. 


To suggest because the Company was 
engaged on the production of the means 
of defence and of the equipment re- 
quired by the Navy, Army and Air 
Force that its Directors desired to 
foster war was as untrue as it was 
unjust. 


The prospects for the Company’s 
commercial products were better than 
for some time, but it must not be over- 
looked that its main works and ship- 
building yards had’ been laid out at 
heavy capital cost for the production of 
armaments, and the volume of orders 
mainly depended not on the efforts of 
the Board, but on the policy of the 
Government in power in relation to the 
defence of the country, 


The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the ig? March, 1866. 
ESTABLISHED = CALCUETA, 


Subscribed Capital 
Reserve Fund . £2,200,000 
Number of Shareholders 3, 

HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, ‘E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 

CALCUTTA TUTICORIN | MOMBASA 

BOMBAY COCHIN | NAIROBI Ken British 

MADRAS RANGOON | NAKURU Col. ll ast 

KARACHI MANDALAY | KISUMU ony | Afri 

CHITTAGONG COLOMBO ELDORET 

AMRITSAR | KANDY ENTEBBE 

CAWNPORE NUWARA ELIYA KAMPALA Uganda 

LAHORE | STEAMER POINT, ADEN | TAN Tanganyika 


GA 
| ZANZIBAR DAR-ES-SALAAM } Territory 
AGENCY: 
GALLE, CEYLON Messrs. CiarK, Spence & Co. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Sir CHARLES C. McLEOD, Barr... R. LANGFORD JAMES, Esg., 
al 


rman. eputy Chairman. 
How_E. HAWKE, R._H. PINCKNEY Esq., C.B.E. 


J 
. HEWETT, G.C.S.1., K.B.E.. | W. SHAKSPEARE, E 
C.LE. J. A. SWAN, Esa. 
General Manager w. pose E 
London Manager E. H. CE, E “4 
Sub-Manager and Accountant G. B. LINTON 
Bankers 


BANK OF ENGLAND ATIONAL PROVINCIAL Fame. LIMITED 
NATIONAL BANK. OF SCOTLAND, LIMIT 


Solicitors ... Messrs. SANDERSON, LEE & CO. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, 3ist, December, 1934. 


Dr. The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of = 6 per wae Cr. 
To Capital : £ s.d £ 3 .d 


‘Authorised and Subsqribed, | Cash on 
160 ares of and, at 
each, £4,000,000 call _ and 
Paid up £12 10s. per share 2,000,000 0 0 at Bank- 
To Reserve Fun 2,200,000 0 0 ers _«. 98,990,989 2 3 
To Current, Fixed ‘Deposit By Bullion 
and other Accounts, includ- on hand 
ing provision for Bad and and. 
Doubtful Debts and act Transit 78,550 14 8 
tingencies .. 28,703,042 9 5 ———————_ 4, 069, 489 16 11 
To Bills Payable d 756,189 15 11 By. Indian Government 
for Custom- upee Securities 5,109,764 13 2 
351,155 12 4 By British Government 
To "Profit “and joss Account, ecurities, Indian Govern- 
as under 530,099 13 8 ment Guaranteed Deben- 
To Bills receivable, “re-dis- tures and other Securities 
counted, £2,167,860 17s. (of which £500,000 War 
of whieh up to i March, Loan lodged with Bank 
1935, np ts of England as security for 
have ‘off. , Government. Accounts) ... 9,522,178 14 5 


tracts outstanding for the By, House Property and 
Purchase and Sale of Ster- urniture at cost, less 
ling Bills and Telegraphic amounts written off 691,573 18 10 
Transfers £9,492,847 16s. 11d. By. Bills of Bschaom in- 
cluding Bills 4,280,728 3 0 
y oans 
ceivable, and other i 
due to the Bank ... 
By Customers for Accept- 
ances per Contra ... 


10,515,596 12 8 
351,155 12 4 


£34,540,487 11 4 £34,540,487 11 4 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 3ist December, 1934 


£ 


To ad interim dividend A... 


the rate of 18 per cent. 499,789 18 0 
annum for the Halt-year Depucr— 
ended 30th June, 1 180,000 0 0 Dividend 
To Expenses of _ at the 
at Head Office and rate of 
Branches, including Dtrest- 2 per 
ors’ Fees £6,656 10s. 564,189 18 2 cent. per 
To Balance .. 630,099 13 8 annum for 
the half- 
Ist 
cember, 
1933 ... £200,000 0 0 
Officers’ 
Pension 
Fund 50,000 0 0 
—— 250,000 0 0 
Balance brought forward 249,789 18 0 
By Gross Profits for the 
year ended 3lst December, 
after providing for 
bad ‘and doubtful Debts ... 1,024,499 13 10 
£1,274,289 11 10 £1,274,289 11 10 


W. ROSS MUNRO, General Manager. C.. C. McLEOD, 
G. B. LINTON, Sub-Manager and Accountant I. A 
J. R. H. PINCKNEY, | 
Report THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 
We have endited the above Siocaee Sheet with the Books in London and the certified 
Returns from the Branches. We have obtained all the information and explanations we 


Directors. 


have re mee, In our opinion ~~ Balance es s full and fair, containing the particulars 
by the of the Compenn, is properly drawn up so as to exhibit 
e according to the best of our 
as shown by the boo books 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO., : 
W. A. BROWNE & CO., | auditors 
Accountants. 


require 
a true and correct view of the state of t 
‘ormation and the explanations given to us and 


of the Company. 
London, 19th March, 1936. 
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Apollinaris and Presta 
Apollinaris and Presta Ltd., the aerated water manu- 
facturers, made a profit of only £18,585 last year, against 
£31,251 in 1938, and interest requirements are short- 
earned by some £25,000, which has to be made good by 
a reduction of £49,750 in the “carry forward.’”? The 
lower profits are due to the adverse German Exchange 
factor, which greatly increases the cost of Apollinaris 
water to the company, while the German moratorium 
prevents the company from taking into revenue large 
sums due from that country. The American business 
shows some improvement and, most satisfactory of all, 
sales and profits of Presta Aerated Waters continue to 
increase. But for the adverse exchange factors, quite 
outside the control of the board, the company would have 

recorded increased profits for the past year. 


National Bank of India 


The National Bank of India reduced its dividend last 
year from 20 per cent. to 18 per cent., thus breaking a 
long record of 20 per cent. payments. Actually net 
profits, after taxation provision, were nearly £10,000 up 
at £410,310, this representing over 21 per cent. on the 
capital, but the directors have been well advised, in view 
of all the uncertainties in India, to conserve their 
resources and write off £50,000 from property account, 
carrying forward £250,100. Deposits show a decline of 
£933,000, against which cash and investments are 
£1,300,000 lower, but there is an expansion of £730,000 
in bills. Loans and advances are £290,000 down at 
£10,515,597. The inherent strength of the bank’s posi- 
tion is indicated by the Chairman’s statement at the 
meeting that cash and securities represent 65 per cent. of 
liabilities to depositors, or, if bills are included, the ratio 
is 80 per cent. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


This Bank is able to obtain information 
respecting trade and industrial conditions 
in all parts of the world. Added to the 
experience accumulated during generations 
of Banking, this places it in a favourable 
position for transacting every form of 
British, Colonial or Foreign Banking 


business. 
* 
Total Assets Exceed £443,000,000 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


THEATRE 


A THING OF BEAUTY 
“Everyman” and “The Play of the Shepherds ” 


Ambassadors 


I HAVE rarely been so moved in a theatre as | 

was by the exquisite performance of ‘‘ The 
Play of the Shepherds.’? The theme of all 
morality plays is the same and they can only 
succeed if they are acted with sincerity. There 
was no doubt about the reverence with which 
Bertram Marsh Dunn, John Garside, John 
Laurie and Andrew Leigh approached their task. 
The result was a thing of pure beauty, an experi- 
ence which I do not expect to repeat and one for 
which I am grateful to Mr. Robert Atkins, the 
producer, as much as to the actors. 

‘* Everyman ”’ is a far more formal play than 
‘““ The Play of the Shepherds” and is therefore 
more difficult to produce convincingly. There is 
always the temptation to sacrifice simplicity for 
pageantry—or shall we say near-pageantry—and 
Mr. Atkins is not to be blamed if this more or less 
sophisticated piece had some of the bloom taken 
off if by the unaffected simplicity of the masque 
which preceded it. Some of the blame must be 
taken by Mr. Richard Ainley who proved to be a 
very inadequate centre-piece as “‘ Everyman.” A 
good deal more than voice and presence is required 
to sustain a leading part. 


“Worse Things Happen at Sea” St. James’ 
By Keith Winter 


There is no doubt about Mr. Keith Winter’s 
versatility. He has proved it already by his 
handling of such different themes as those of ‘* The 
Rats of Norway,’’ The Shining Hour ’’ and 
‘* The Ringmaster.’’ It was not really necessary 
to write a farcical comedy in order to prove what an 
all-round author he is because we know that 
already. In any case it is not a very good farcical 
comedy. 

It would probably be fairer to forget that Mr. 
Winter had ever written anything else and treat 
this as part of his ‘‘ Juvenilia.”’ Let us admit, 
then, that his dialogue is frequently witty and that 
he has a sense of character. Further than that I 
do not think we should go. Miss Yvonne Arnaud 
was her inimitable self and received every 
possible support from those excellent actors, 
Athole Stewart and Frank Lawton. Raymond. 
Massey’s production lacked his usual sparkle. 


“Let’s Go Gay” Embassy 

Revue is a new departure at Swiss Cottage, but, 
judging by the applause, apparently one much 
appreciated by the Embassy patrons. 

As the title suggests, this Bright little show 
follows conventional lines, and as such maintains 
quite a fair standard of efficiency. There are plenty 
of tuneful songs, attractive spectacular numbers 
and amusing sketches. Generally the entertain- 
ment is at its best when Steve Geray and Majda 
Kim are on the stage, but the palm for excellent 
miming undoubtedly goes to Jane Carr’s clever 
impersonation of a West End modiste, C.S, 
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